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ONE OF HIS EXECUTORS. 

The following letter is 

TO MR. CARY. 
“ Assidens est mihi bona soror, Euripiden evolvens, 
donum vestrum, carissime Carey, pro quo gratias agimus, 
lecturi atque iterum lecturi idem. Pergratus est liber 
ambobus, nempe * Sacerdotis Commiserationis,’ sacrum 
opus a te ipso Humanissime Religionis Sacerdote dono 
datum, Lachrymantes gavisuri sumus ; est ubi dolor fiat 
voluptas; nec semper dulce mihi est ridere; aliquandu 
commutandum est he! he! he! cum heu! heu! heu! 

“ A musis Tragicis me non penitus abhorruisse testis 
sit Carmen Colamitosum, nescio quo autore lingua prius 
vernacula scriptum, et nuperrimé a me ipso Latine ver- 
sum, scilicet, ‘Tom Tom of Islington.’ Tenuistine? 

* Thomas Thomas de Islington, 
Uxorem duxit Die quadam Solis, 
Abduxit domum sequenti die, 
Emit baculum subsequenti, 
Vapulat illa postera, 
#grotat succedenti, Mortua fit crastina.’ 
Et miro gaudio afficitur Thomas luce poster quod sub- 
sequenti (nempe, Dominica) uxor sit efferenda. 
En Illiades Domesticas ! 
En circulum calamitatum ! 
Plané hebdomadalem tragediam.’ 
I nunc et confer Evuripiden vestram his luctibus, hac 
morte uxorit; confer Alcesten! Hecuben! quas non 
antiquas Heroinas Dolorosas. 

“ Suffundor genas lachrymis tantas strages revglvens. 
Quid restat nisi quod Tecum Tuam Caram salutamus 
ambosque valere jubeamus, nosmet ipsi bene valentes. 

“ Evia, 

“ Datum ab agro Enfeldiensi, Maii die sexta, 1831.” 


The death of Munden reviving his recollections of 
“the veteran comedian,” called forth the following letter 
of Lith February, 1832, to the editor of the Atheneum, 
whom Lamb had, for a long time, numbered among his 
friends. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ATHENZUM.’ 

“ Dear sir,—Your communication to me of the death 
of Munden made we weep. Now, sir, I am not of the 
melting mood. But, in these serious times, the loss of 
half the world’s fun is no trivial deprivation. It was my 
loss (or gain shall I call it) in the early time of my play- 
going, to have missed all Munden’s acting. There was 
only he, and Lewis at Govent Garden, while Drury Lane 
was exuberant with Parsons, Dodd, &c., such a comic 
company as, I suppose, the stage never showed. Thence, 
in the evening of my life I had Munden all to myself, 
more mellowed, richer, perhaps, than ever. I cannot say 
what his change of faces produced in me. It was not 
acting. He was not one of my ‘old actors.’ It might 
be better. His power was extravagant. I saw him one 
evening in three drunken characters. Three farces were 
played. One part was Dosey—I forget the rest; but they 
were so discriminated that a stranger might have seen 
tiem all, and not have dreamed that he was seeing the 
same actor. I am jealous for the actors who pleased my 
youth. He was not a Parsons or a Dodd, but he was 
more wonderful. He seemed as if he could do any thing. 
He was not an actor, but something better, if yon please. 
Shall I instance Old Foresight, in ‘ Love for Love,’ in 
which Parsons was at once the old man, the astrologer, 
&c. Munden dropped the old man, the doater—which 
makes the character—but he substituted for it a moun. 
struck character, a perfect abstraction from this earth, 
that looked as if he had newly come down from the 
planets. Now, that is not what I call acting. It might 
be better. He was imaginative; he could impress upon 
an audience an idea—the low one, perhaps, of a leg of 
Mutton and turnips ; but such was the grandeur and sin- 
gleness of his expressions, that that single expression 
would convey to all his auditory a notion of all the plea- 
sures they had all received from all the legs of mutton 
and turnips they had ever eaten in their lives. Now, 
this is not acting, nor do I set down Munden amongst 
my old actors. He was only a wonderful man, exerting 
his vivid impressions through the agency of the stage. 
In one only thing did I see him act—that is, support a 
character; it was in a wretched farce, called ‘ Johnny 
Gilpin,’ for Dowton’s benefit, in which he did a cockney. 
The thing ran but one night; but when I say that Lis. 
ton’s Lubin Log was nothing to it, I say little; it was 
transcendent. And here let me say of actors, envious 


actors, that of Munden, Liston was used to speak, almost. 


with the enthusiasm due to the dead, in terms of such 
allowed superiority to every actor on the stage, and this 
ata time when Munden was gone by in the world’s es- 
timation, that it convinced me that artists (in which term 
Tinclude poets, painters, &c.) are not so envious as the 
World think. I have little time, and therefore enclose a 
criticism on Munden’s Old Dosey and his general acting,* 
by a friend. 
C, Lams.” 


“ Mr. Munden appears to us to be the most classical 
ofactors, He is that in high farce, which Kemble was 
_ 

* A little article inserted in “The Champion” before 
Lamb wrote his essay on the acting of Manden. Lamb's 
Tepetition may cast on it sufficient interest to excuse its 
tepetition here. 


in high tragedy. ‘The lines of these great artists are, it 
must be admitted, sufficiently distinct ; but the same 
elements are in both,—the same directness of purpose, 
the same singleness of aim, the same concentration of 
power, the same iron-casing of inflexible manner, the 
same statue-like precision of gesture, movement, and at- 
titude. The hero of farce is as little affected with im- 
pulses from without, as the retired Prince of Tragedians. 
There is something solid, sterling, almost adamantine, in 
the building up of his most grotesque characters. When 
he fixes his wonder-working face in any of its most 
amazing varieties, it looks as if the picture were carved 
out from a rock by nature in a sportive vein, and might 
last for ever. It is like what we can imagine a mask of 
the old Grecian comedy to have been, only that it lives, 
and breathes, and changes. His most fantastical ges- 
tures are the grand ideal of farce. He seems as though 
he belonged to the earliest and the stateliest age of 
comedy, when instead of superficial foibles and the airy 
varieties of fashion, she had the grand asperities of man 
to work on, when her grotesque images had something 
romantic about them, and when humour and parody were 
themselves heroic. His expressions of feeling and bursts 
of enthusiasm are among the most genuine which we 


have ever felt. They secm to come up from a depth of 


emotion in the héart, and burst through the sturdy casing 


4 


of manner with a strength which seems increased ten- ‘ 


fold by its real and hearty obstacle. The workings of 
his spirit seem to expand his frame, till we can scarcely 


believe that by measure it is small; for the space which | 
he fills in the imagination is so real, that we almost mis- | 


take it for that of corporeal dimensions. 
in the excellent farce of ‘Past Ten o’Clock,’ is his 


His Old Dosey, 


grandest effort of this kind, and we know of nothing | 


finer. 
description of a sea-fight is the most noble and trium- 
phant piece of enthusiasm which we remember. It isas 


He seems to have a ‘heart of oak’ indeed. His | 


if the spirits of a whole crew of nameless heroes ‘were — 


swelling in his bosom.’ We never felt so ardent and 
proud a sympathy with the valour of England as when 


we heard it. May health long be his, thus to do our | 
hearts good—for we never saw any actor whose merits | 


have the least resemblance to his even in species; and 
when his genius is withdrawn from the stage, we shall 
not have left even a term by which we can fitly describe 
it.” 

Coleridge, now in declining health, seems to have 
feared, from a long intermission of Lamb's visits to High. 
gate, that there was some estrangement between them, 
and to have written to Lamb under that fear. The fol- 
lowing note shows how much he was mistaken. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“ April 14th, 1832. 

“ My dear Coleridge,—Not an unkind thought has 
passed in my brain about you. But I have been wofully 
neglectful of you, so that I do not deserve to announce to 
you, that if I do not hear from you before then, I will set 
out on Wednesday morning to take you by the hand. I 
would do it this moment, but an unexpected visit might 
flurry you. I shall take silence for acquiescence ; and 
come. I am glad you could write so long a letter. Old 
loves to, and hope of kind looks from, the Gilmans when 
I come. 

“ Yours, semper idem, 
“CL. 

“ If you ever thought an offence, much more wrote it, 
against me, it must have been in the times of Noah, and 
the great waters swept it away. Mary's most kind love, 
and may be a wrong prophet of your bodings !—here she 
is crying for mere love over your letter. I wring out less, 
but not sincerer showers, 

“My direction is simply, Enfield.” 


Lamb's regard for Mr. Cary had now ripened into a 
fast friendship ; and by agreement he dined every third 
Wednesday in the month at the Museum. In general, 
these were occasions 


Lamb deplored in the following letter. 


TO MR. CARY. 
“T protest I know not in what words to invest my 


sense of the shameful violation of hospitality, which I | 


was guilty of on that fatal Wednesday. Let it be blotted 
from the calendar. “Had it been committed at a layman's 
house, say a merchant’s, or a manufacturer’ 's, a cheese- 
monger's, or green-grocer’s, or, to go higher, a barrister’s, 
a member of parliament’s, a rich banker’s, I should have 
felt alleviation, a drop of self-pity. But to be seen de- 


liberately to go out of the house of a clergyman drunk! — 


a clergyman of the church of England too! not that 


alone, but of an expounder of that dark [talian Hierophant, | 


an exposition little short of his who dared unfold the 
Apocalypse; divine riddles both; and, without supernal 
grace vouchsafed, arks not to be fingered without present 
blasting to the touchers. And then, from what house! 
Not a common glebe, or vicarage (which yet had been 
shameful), but from a kingly repository of sciences, hu- 
man and divine, with the primate of England for its 
guardian, arrayed in public majesty, from which the pro- 
fane vulgar ure bid fly. Could all those volumes have 
taught me nothing better? With feverish eyes on the 
succeeding dawn I opened upon the faint light, enough 
to distinguish, in a strange chamber, not immediately to 
be recognised, garters, hose, waistcoat, neckerchief, ar- 
ranged in dreadful order and proportion, which I kuew 
was not mine own. “Tis the common symptom, on 
awaking, I judge my last night's condition from. A 
tolerable scattering on the floor I hail as being too pro- 
bably my own, and if the candle-stick be not removed, I 
assoil myself, But this finical arrangement, this finding 
every thing in the morning in exact diametrical rectitude, 
torments me. Remote whispers suggested that I coached 


on which Lamb observed the | 
strictest rules of temperance; but once accident of sto- | 
mach or of sentiment caused a woful deviation, which ° 


“that, the Trojan like, he bore his charge upon his shoul- 


‘ignominy may offer further occasions of revolt (to which 


it home in triumph. Far be that from working pride in 
me, for I was unconscious of the locomotion. That a 
young mentor accompanied a reprobate old Telemachus ;' 


ders, while the wretched incubus, in glimmering sense, 
hiccuped drunken snatches of flying on the bats’ wings 
afler sunset. An aged servitor was also hinted at, to 
make disgrace more complete, one to whom my 


he was before too fondly inclining) from the true faith ; 
for, at a sight of my helplessness, what more was needed 
to drive him to the advocacy of independency ? Occasion 
led me through Great Russel street yesterday. I gazed 
at the great knocker. My feeble hands in vain essayed to 
lift it. I dreaded that Argus, who doubtless lanterned me 
out on that prodigious night. I called the Elginian mar- 
bles. They were cold to my suit. I shall never again, 
I said, on the wide gates unfolding, say, without fear of 
thrusting back, in a light but a peremptory air,‘ I am 
going to Mr. Cary’s.’ I passed by the walls of Balclutha. 
I had imaged to myself a zodiac of third Wednesdays 
irradiating by glimpses the Edmonton dulness. I dreamed 
of Highmore! I am de.vited to come on Wednesdays. 
Villanous old age, that, with second childhood, brings 
linked hand in hand her inseparable twin, new inexpe- 
rience, which knows not effects of liquor. Where I was 
to have sate for a sober, middie-aged-and-a-half-gentleman, 
literary too, the neat fingered artist can educe no notions 
but of a dissoluted Silenus, lecturing natural philosophy 
to a jeering Chromius, or a Mnasilus. Pudet. From the 
context gather the lost name of ——.” 


In 1833 the choicest prose essays, which Lamb had 
written since the publication of Elia, were collected and 
published—as with a melancholy foreboding—under the 
title of “ The Last Essays of Elia ;” by Mr. Moxon. The 
work contains ample proof that the powers of the author 
had ripened rather than declined; for the paper called 
“ Blakesmoor in H—shire,” which embodies his recol- 
lection of the old mansion in which his grandmother 
lived as housekeeper ; those on Elliston, “ Captain Jack- 
son,” and “ The Old Margate Hoy,” are among the most 
original, the least constrained, and the most richly coloured 
of his works. It was favourably noticed by almost all the 
principal critics—by many enthusiastically and sincerely 
praised—and an admirable notice in “ The Quarterly” 
was published just after the foreboding of the title was 
fulfilled. His indisposition to write, however, increased ; 
but in creating so much, excellent in its kind, so com- 
plete in itself, and so little tinged with alloy, he had, in 
truth, done enough, and had earned in literature, as in 
the drudgery of the desk, a right to repose. Yet, still | 
ready to obey the call of friendship, he wrote both pro- 
logue and epilogue to Knowles’s play of “ The Wife ;” 
the composition of which must have been mere labour, 
as they are only decently suited to the occasion, and have 
no mark or likelihood to repay the vanity of the poet. 

Miss Isola’s marriage, which left Lamb and his sister 
once more alone, induced them to draw a little nearer to 
their friends; and they fixed their abode in Church street, 
Edmonton, within reach of the Enfield walks which cus- 
tom had endeared to them. There with his sister he con- 
tinued, regularly visiting London and dining with Mr. 
Cary on every third Wednesday. ‘The following notelet 
is in answer to a letter enclosing a list of candidates for 
a widows’ fund society, for which he was entitled to vote. 


TO MR. CARY. 


“ Dear sir,—The unbounded range of munificence pre- 
sented to my choice, staggers me. What can twenty 
votes do for one hundred and two widows? I cast my 
eyes hopeless among the viduage. N. B. Southey* might 
be ashamed of himself to let his aged mother stand at the 
top of the list, with his 1001. a year and butt of sack. 
Sometimes I sigh over No. 12, Mrs. Carve-ill, some poor 
relation of mine, do doubt. No. 15 has my wishes, but 
then she is a Welsh one. I have Ruth upon No. 21. 
I ’d tug hard for No. 24, No. 25 is an anomaly, there 
can be no Mrs. Hog. No. 34 ensnares me. No. 73 
should not have met so foolish a person. No, 92 may 
bob it as she likes, but she catches no cherry of me. So 
I have even fixed at hap-hazard, as you'll see. 

“ Yours, every third Wednesday, 
“Cc. L.” 


Lamb was entirely destitute of what is commonly 
called “a taste for music.” A few old tunes ran in his 
head ; now and then the expression of sentiment, though 
never of song, touched him with rare and exquisite de- 
light; and Braham in his youth, Miss Rennell, who died 
too soon, and who used to sing the charming air, “ In 
infancy our hopes and fears,” and Miss Burrell, won his 
ear and his heart. But usually music only confused him, 
and an opera—to which he once or twice tried toaccom- | 
pany Miss Isola—was to him a maze of sound in which 
he almost lost his wits. But he did not, therefore, take 
less pleasure in the success of Miss Clara Novello,—whose 
family he had known for many years,—and to whom he 
addressed the following lines which were inserted in the 
“ Atheneum” of July 26, in this his last year. 


TO CLARA N——. 


The gods have made me most unmusical, 
With feelings that respond not to the call 

Of stringed harp, or voice—obtuse and mute 
To hautboy, sackbut, dulcimer, and flute; 
King David's lyre, that made the madness flee 
From Saul, had been but a jew’s-harp to me: 
Theorbos, violins, French horns, guitars, 
Leave in my wounded ears inflicted scars ; 

I hate those trills, and shakes, and sounds that float 
Upon the captive air; I know no note, 

Nor ever shall, whatever folks may say, 

Of the strange mysteries of Sol and Fa ; 

I sit at oratorios like a fish, 

Incapable of sound, aud only wish 


The thing was over. Yet do I admire, 

O tuneful daughter of a taneful sire, 

Thy painful labours in a science, which 

To your deserts I pray may make you rich 

As much as you are loved, and add a grate 

To the most musical Novello race. 

Women men by the nose, some cynics say HS 
You draw t by the ear—a delicater ‘or 


He had now to sustain the severest of his losses. After 
a long and painful illness—borne with a heroic patience 
which concealed the intensity of his sufferings from the 
bystanders, Coleridge died. As in the instance of Haz- 
litt, Lamb did not feel the immediate blow so acutely as 
he himself expected—but the calamity sank deep into his 
mind, and was, I believe, seldom far from his thoughts. 
It had been arranged that the attendance at the funeral 
should be confined to the family of the departed poet and” 
philosopher, and Lamb, therefore, was spared the misery 
of going through the dismal ceremony of mourning. For 
the first week he forebore to write; but at its close he’ 
addressed the following short letter to one of the family 
of him whom he once so justly denominated Coleridge’s 
“ more than friend.” Like most of Lamb's letters, it is 
undated, but the post-mark is August 5, 1834. 


_ 70 THE REV. JAMES GILMAN, 


“ My dear sir—The sad week being over, I must 
write to you to say, that I was glad of being spared from’ 
attending ; I have no werds to express my feeling with 
you all. I can only say that when you think a short visit 
from me would be acceptable, when your father and 
mother shall be able to see me with comfort, I will come 
to the bereaved house, Express to them my _ tenderest_ 
regards, and hopes that they will continue our friends | 
still. We both love and respect them as much as a hu- 
man being can, and finally thank them with our hearts 
for what they have been to the poor departed. 

“ God bless you all. 
“C. Lams, 
“ Mr. Walden’s, Church-slreet, Edmonton.” 


Shortly after, assured that his presence would be wel- 
come, Lamb went to Highgate. There he asked leave to 
see the nurse who had attended upon Coleridge; and 
being struck and affected by the feeling she manifested 
towards his friend, insisted on her receiving five guineas. 
from him,—a gratuity which seemed almost incempre- 
hensible to the poor woman, but which Lamb could not ~- 
help giving as an immediate expression of his own gra- 
titude. From her he learned the effort by which Cole. 
ridge had suppressed the expression of his sufferings, and. 
the discovery affected him even more than the news of | 
his death. He would startle his friends sometimes by 
suddenly exclaiming, “ Coleridge is dead !” and then pass _ 
on to common themes, having obtained the momentary 
relief of oppressed spirits. He still continued, however, 
his monthly visits to Mr, Cary, and was ready to write 
an acrostic, or a complimentary epigram, at the sugges- 
tion of any friend. The following is the last of his effu- 
sions in verse. 


TO MARGARET W—. 


“ Margaret, in happy hour : 
Christen’d from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy* call! 
May thy pretty name-sake be 
In + things a type of thee, 
And image thee in all. 
“ Like it you show a modest face, 
‘An unpretending native grace;— 
The tulip, and the pink, 
The china and the damask rose, 
' And every flaunting flower that blows, 
In the comparing shrink. 
* Of lowly fields you think no scorn ; 
Yet gayest gardens would adorn, 
And grace, wherever set. 5 
Home-seated in your lonely bower, 
Or wedded—a transplanted flower— 
. I bless you, Margaret! 


“ Edmonton, Oct. 8th, 1834.” 

A present of game, from an unknown admirer, pro- 
duced the following acknowledgment, in the Atheneum 
of 30th November, destined to be, in sad verity, the last 
essay of Elia. 


THOUGHTS ON PRESENTS OF GAME, &c. — 


“ We love to have our friend in the country sitting 
thus at our table by prozy; to apprehend his presence 
(though a hundred miles may be between us) by a tur- 
key, whose goodly aspect reflects to us his ‘plump cor- 
pusculam ;° to taste him in grouse or woodcock : to “ny 
him gliding down in the toast peculiar to the latter ; 
concorporate him in a slice of Canterbury brawn. This 
is indeed to, have him within ourselves; to know him 
intimately ; such participation is methinks unitive, as the 
old theologians phrase it."—Last Essays of Elia. 

“ Elia presents his acknowledgments to his ‘ Corres- 
pondent unknown,’ for a basket of prodigiously fine game. 
He takes for granted that eo amiable a character must be 
a reader of the Atheneum, else he had meditated a notice 
in The Times. Now if this friend had consulted the . 
Delphic oracle for a present suited to the palute of Elia, 
he could not have hit upon a morsel so acceptable. The 
birds he is barely thankful for ; pheasants are poor fowls 
disguised in fine feathers. But a hare roasted hard and 
brown, with gravy and melted butter !—old Mr. Cham- 
bers, the sensible clergyman in Warwickshire, whose 
son’s acquaintance has made many hours happy in the 
life of Elia, used to allow a pound of Epping to every 
hare. Perhaps that was over-doing it. But, in: spite of 
the note of ‘Philomel, who, like some fine poets, that think 
no scorn to adopt plagiarisms from a humble brother, 
reiterates every spring her cuckoo cry of * Jug, Jug, Jug,’ 
Elia pronounces that a hare, to be truly palated, must be 


Lams. 


* A Mrs. Southey headed the enclosed list, 


* Marguerite, in French, signifies a daisy. 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


roasted. Jugging sophisticates:ber. In our way it éats 
so ‘crisp,’ as Mrs. Minikin says. Time was, when 
Elia was not arrived at his taste, that he preferred to all 
_ luxuries a roasted pig. But he disclaims all such green- 
sickness appetites in future, though he hath to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of many a delicacy in that kind from 
eorrespondents—good, but mistaken men—in conse- 
quence of their erroneous supposition, that he had car- 
ried up into mature life the prepossessions of childhood. 
From the worthy vicar of Enfield he acknowledges a 
tithe contribution of extraordinary sapor. The ancients 
must have loved hares. Else why adopt the word lepores 
(obviously from lepus) but for some subtile analogy be- 
tween the delicate flavour of the latter, and the finer re- 
lishes of wit in what we most poorly translate pleasant. 
ries. The fine madnesses of the poet are the very 
decoction of his diet. Thence is he hare-brained. Harum. 
scarum is a libellous unfounded phrase, of modern usage. 
*Tis true the harc is the most circumspect of animals, 
sleeping with her eye open. Her eara, ever erect, keep 
them in that wholesome exercise, which conduces them 
to form the very tit-bit of the admirers of this noble 
animal. Noble will I call her, in spite of her detractors, 
who, from. occasional demonstrations of the principle of 
self-preservation (common to all animals), infer in her a 
defect of heroism. Half a hundred horsemen, with thrice 
the number of dogs, scour the country in pursuit of puss 
across three counties; and because the well-flavoured 
beast, weighing the odds, is willing to evade the hue and 
ery, with her delicate ears shrinking perchance frum 
discord—comes the grave naturalist, Linneus perchance, 
or Boffon, and gravely sets down the hare as a—timid 
animal. Why Achilles, or Bully Dawson, would have 
déclined the preposterous combat. 
“ In fact, how light of digestion we feel after a hare! 
-How tender its processes after swallowing! What chyle 
it promotes! How ethereal! as if its living celerity were 
a type of its nimble coursing through the animal juices. 
The notice might be longer. It is intended less as a 
Natural History of the Hare, than a cursory thanks to 
the country ‘good Unknown.’ The hare has many 
friends, but none sincerer than 
Eva.” 
“A short time only before Lamb's fatal illness, he 
yielded to my urgent importunity, and met a small party 
of his friends at dinner at my house, where we had pro- 
vided for him some of the few articles of food which now 
seemed to hit his fancy, and among them the hare, 
which had supplanted pig in his just esteem, with the 
hope of exciting his very delicate appetite. We were 
not disappointed; he’ ate with a relish not usual with 
him of late years, and passed the evening in his happiest 
mood. Among the four or five who met him on this oc- 
¢easion, the last on which I saw him in health, were his 
old friends Mr. Barron Field, Mr. Procter, and Mr. 
Forster, the author of the “ Lives of Eminent English - 
Statesmen,” a friend of comparatively recent date, but 
~ one with whom Lamb found himself as much at home as 
if he had known him for years. Mr. Field, in a short “ 
bat excellent memoir of Lamb, in the “ Annual Biography 
and Obituary” of 1836, has brought this evening vividly 
to recollection; and I have a melancholy satisfaction in 
quoting a passage from it as he has recorded it. After 
justly. eulogising Lamb’s sense of “ The Virtue of Sup- 
pression in Writing,” Mr. Field proceeds :— 


“ We remember, at the very last supper we ate with 
him, he quoted a passage from Prior’s ‘Henry and 
Emma, illustrative of this discipline; and yet he said 
that he loved Prior as much as any man, but that his © 
* Henry and Emma’ was a vapid paraphrase of ghe old ~ 
poem of ‘ The Nutbrowne Mayde.’ For example, at the: 
dénouement of the ballad Prior makes Henry rant out to; 
his devoted Emma— i 

*In me behold the potent Edgar’s heir, 4 
Illustrious earl! him terrible in war. 
Let Loire confess, for she has felt his sword; 
And trembling fled before the British lord.’ 
And so on for a dozen couplets, heroic, as they are called. 
And then Mr. Lamb made us mark the modest simplicity 
with which the noble youth discloses himself to his mis- 
tress in the old poem :-— 
* Now, understand, 
To Westmoreland, 
Which is my heritage, 
(in a as it were,) 
will you bring, 
wen a ring, 
way of marri 
"will take, 
And lady make, 
As shortly as I can. 
So have you won 
An earle’s son, 
And not a vanquish’é man.’ 

“ How he loved these old rhymes, and with what jus- 

tice !”"—p. 14, 15. 


In December Mr. Lamb received a letter from a gen- 
tleman, a stranger to him,—Mr. Childs, of Bungay, whose 
copy of “ Elia” had been sent on an oriental voyage, and 
who, in order to replace it, applied to Mr. Lamb. The 
following is his reply. 

TO MR. CHILDS. 


“ Monday. Church-street, Eomonton, (not En- 
field, as you erroneously direct yours.) 

“ Dear sir,—The volume which you seem to want, is 
not to be had for love or money. I with difficulty pro- 
cured a copy for myself. Yours is gone to enlighten the 
tawny Hindoos. What a supreme felicity to the author 
{only he is no traveller) on the Ganges or Hydaspes 
(Indian streams) to meet a smutty Gentoo ready to burst 
with laughing at the tale of Bo-Bu! for doubtless it hath 
been translated into all the dialects of the East. I grieve 
the less, that Europe should want it. 1 cannot gather 
from your letter, whether you are aware that a second 
series of the Essays is published by Moxon, in Dover 
street, Piccadilly, called ‘The Last Essays of Elia,’ and, 
I am told, is not inferior to the former. Shall I order a 
copy for you, and will you accept it? Shall I lend you, 
at the same time, my sole copy of the former volume (Oh! 
retarn it) for a month or two? In return, you shall favour 
me with the loan of one of those Norfolk grunters that 
you laud so-highly ; I promise not to keep it above a day. 
What a funny name Bungay is! I never dreamt of a 
correspondent thence, I used to think of it as some 
Utopian town, or borough in Gotham land. I now be- 
lieve in its existence, as part of merry England. 


The part I have scratched out is the best of the letter. 
Let me have your commands, 
“Cu, Lams, alias Exta.” 


A few days after this letter was written, an accident 
. befell Mr. Lamb, which seemed trifling at first, but which 
) terminated in a fatal issue. In taking his daily morning 
’ wall on the London road as far as the inn where John 
' Gilpin’s ride is pictured, he stumbled against a stone, fell, 


ing, when erysipelas in the head came on, and he sunk 
beneath the disease, happily without pain. On Friday 
evening Mr. Ryle, of the India House, who had been ap- 
pointed co-executor with me of his will some years be- 
fore, called on me, and informed me, that he was in dan- 
ger. I went over to Edmonton on following morn- 
ing, and found him very weak, anal insensible to 
things passing around him. Now ahd then a few words 
were audible, from which it seemed that his mind, in its 
feebleness, was intent on kind and hospitable thoughts. 


sentences which could be heard, were of some meeting of 
friends to partake of it. I do‘not think he knew me; 
and having vainly tried to engage his attention, I quitted 
him, not believing his death so near at hand. In less 
than an hour afterwards, his vdice gradually grew fainter, 
as he still murmured the names of Moxon, Procter, and 
some other old friends, and he sank into death as placidly 
as into sleep. On the following Saturday his remains 
were laid in a deep grave in Edmonton church-yard, 
made in a spot which, about a fortnight before, he had 
pointed out to his sister, on an afternoon wintry walk, as 
the place where he wished to be buried. 

So died, in the sixtieth year of his age, one of the 
most remarkable and amiable men who have ever lived. 
Few of his numerous friends were aware of his illness 
before they heard of his death; and, until that illness 
seized him, he had appeared so little changed by time, so 
likely to continue for several years, and he was so inti- 
mately associated with every-day engagements and feel- 
ings, that the news was as strange as it was mournful. 
When the first sad surprise was over, several of his 
friends strove to do justice to their own recollections of 
him; and articles upon his character and writings, all 
written out of the heart, appeared from Mr. Procter in 
the “Atheneum,” from Mr. Forster in the “ New 
Monthly Magazine,” from Mr. Patmore in the “ Court 
Magazine,” and from Mr. Moxon in “Leigh Huant’s 
London Journal,” besides others whose authors are un- 
known to me; and subsequently many affectionate allu- 
sions, from pens which his own had inspired, have been 
gleaned out in various passages of “ Blackwood,” “ Fra- 
ser,” “Tait,” and almost every periodical work of 
reputation. The “Recollections of Coleridge’? by Mr. 
Allsop, also breathed the spirit of admiration for his 
elevated genius, which the author—one whom Lamb 
held in the highest esteem for himself, and for his 
devotion to Coleridge—had for years expressed both in 
his words and in deeds. But it is not possible for the 
subtlest characteristic power, even when animated by 

/the'warmest personal regard, to give to those who never 
iad the privilege of his companionship, an idea of what 
Lamb was. There was an apparent contradiction in 
him, which seemed an inconsistency between thoughts 
closely associated, and which was in reality nothing but 
the contradiction of his genius and his fortune, fantasti- 
cally exhibiting itself in different aspects, which close 
intimacy could alone appreciate. He would startle you 
with the finest perception of truth, separating, by a 
phrase, the real from a tissue of conventional falsehoods, 
and the next moment, by some whimsical invention, 
make you “doubt truth to be a liar.’ He would touch 
the inmost pulse of profound affection, and then break off 
in some jest, which would seem profane “ to ears polite,” 
but carry as profound a meaning to those who had the 
right key, as his most pathetic suggestions; and where 
he loved and doted most, he would vent the overflowing 
of his feelings in words that looked like rudeness. He 
touches on this strange resource of love in his “ Farewell 
to Tobacco,” in a passage which may explain some start- 
ling freedoms with those he himself loved most dearly. 

— “Irony all, and feign’d abuse, 

Such as perplext lovers use, 

At a need, when in despair, 

To paint forth their fairest fair; 

Or in part but to express 

That exceeding comeliness 

Which their fancies doth so strike 

They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of *‘ Dearest Miss,’ 

Jewel, honey, sweetheart, bliss, 

And those forms of old admiring, 

Call her cockatrice and siren, 

Basilisk, and all that’s evil, 

Witch, hyena, mermaid, devil, 

Ethiop, wench, and blackamoor, 

Monkey, ape, and twenty more, 

Friendly traitress, loving foe. 

Not that she is truly so, 

But no other way they know 

A contentment to express 

Borders so upon excess, 

That they do not rightly wot, 

Whether it be pain or not.” 
Thus, in the very excess of affection to his sister, whom he 
loved above all clse on earth, he would sometimes address 
to her some words of seeming reproach, yet so tinged with 
a humorous irony that none but an entire stranger could 
mistake his drift. His anxiety for her health, even in 


' hie most convivial moments, was unceasing. If, in com- 


pany, he perceived she looked languid, he would repeat- 
edly ask her, “Mary, does your head ache?” “ Don’t 
you feel unwell?” and would be satisfied by none of her 
gentle assurances that his fears were groundless. He 
was always afraid of her sensibilities being too deeply 
engaged, and if in her presence any painful accident or 
history was discussed, he would turn the conversation 
with some desperate joke. Miss Beetham, the author of 
the “ Lay of Marie,” which Lamb esteemed one of the 
most graceful and truly feminine works in a literature 
rich in female genius, who has reminded me of the trait 
in some recollections of Lamb, with which she has fur- 
nished me, relates, that once when she was speaking to 
Miss Lamb of Charles, and in her earnestness Miss Lamb 
had laid her hand kindly on the eulogist’s shoulder, he 
came up hastily and interrupted them, saying, “Come, 
come, we must not talk sentimentally,” and took up the 
conversation in his gayest strain, 

Many of Lamb's witty and curious sayings have been 
repeated since his death, which are worthy to be held in 


{Here are some lines scratched out.) 


undying remembrance; but they give no idea of the 
2 


and slightly injured his face, The wounds seemed heal. | 


His last correspondent, Mr. Childs, had sent a present of 
a turkey, instead of the suggested pig; and the broken — 


“ and retinue of humour. 


general tenor of his conversation, which was far more 
singular and delightful in the traits which never could be 
recalled, than in the epigrammatic turns which it is possi- 
ble to quote. It was fretted into perpetual eddies of ver- 
bal felicity and happy thought, with little tranquil inter. 
vals reflecting images of exceeding elegance and grace. 
He sometimes poured out puns in startling succession : 
sometimes curiously contrived a train of sentences to in- 
troduce the catastrophe of a pun, which, in that case, was 
often strartling from its own demerit. At Mr. Cary’s 
one day, he introduced and kept up an elaborate disserta- 
tion on the various uses and abuses of the word nice ; 
and when its variations were exhausted, showed what he 


. had been driving at by exclaiming, “ Well! now we have 


held a Council of Nice.” “A pun,” said he in a letter 
to Coleridge, in which he eulogised the Odes and Ad- 
dresses of his friends Hood and Reynolds, “is a thing of 
too much consequence to be thrown in as a make-weight. 
You shall read one of the addresses twice over and miss 
the puns, and it shall be quite as good, or better, than 
when you discover them. A pun isa noble thing per se. 
O never bring it in as an accessory! A pun isa sole 
digest of reflection (vide my ‘ Aids’ to that awaking from 
a savage state); it is entire; it fills the mind; it is as per- 
fect as a sonnet; better. It limps ashamed in the train 
It knows it should have an 
establishment of its own. The one, for instance, I made 


, the other day; I forget which it was.” Indeed, Lamb’s 
* choicest puns and humorous expressions could not be re- 


collected. They were born of the evanescent feeling and 
died with it; “one moment bright, and then gone for 
ever.” The shocks of pleasurable surprise were so rapid 
in succession, and the thoughts suggested so new, that 
one destroyed the other, and left only the sense of delight 
behind. Frequently as I had the happiness of seeing 
him during twenty years, I can add nothing from my 
own store of recollection to those which have been col- 
lected by others, and those I almost hesitate to repeat, so 
vapid is their effect when printed compared to that which 
they produced when, stammered out, they gave to the 


' moment its victory. 


Miss Beetham has kindly supplied the following ex- 
amples of his conversation :—“ A Miss Pate (when he 
heard of her, he asked if she was any relation to Mr. 
John Head of Ipswich) was at a party, and he said on 
hearing her name, ‘ Miss Pate I hate.’ ‘You are the 
first person who ever told me so, however,’ said she. 
*O! I mean nothing by it. If it had been Miss Dove, I 
should have said, Miss Dove I love; or Miss Pike I 
like.’ About this time also I saw Mr. Hazlitt for the 
first time at their house, and was talking on metaphysi- 
cal subjects with him. Mr. Lamb came up; but my 
companion was very eloquent, and I begged him not to 
interrupt us. He stood silent, and Mr. Dyer came to me. 
‘I know,’ said he ‘that Mr. Cristall is a very fine artist, 
but I should like to know in what his merit principally 
consists. Is it colouring, character, design, &c.? my 
eyes are so bad!’ On which Mr. Lamb began rhyming— 


*Says Mr. Dyer to Mr. Dawe, 
Pray how does Mr. Cristall draw? 
Says Mr. Dawe to Mr. Dyer, 

He draws as well as you'd desire.’ 


A lady he was intimate with had dark eyes, and onc 
evening people rather persecuted hiin to praise them. 
‘You should now write a couplet in praise of her eyes.’ 
* Aye do, Mr. Lamb,’ said she, ‘ make an epigram about 
my eyes.’ He looked at her— 


* Your eyes! your eyes! 
Are both of a size!’ 


which was praise, but the least that could be recorded. 
Mrs. S—— recommendec honey to him as a good thing 
for the eyes, and said her daughter had received much 
benefit from it. ‘I knew,’ said he, ‘she had sweet 
eyes, but had no idea before how they became so.’ 

“ At my house once a person said something about his 
grandmother. ‘ Was she a tall woman?’ said Mr. Lamb. 
‘I don’t know; no. Why do you ask?’ ‘O inine was; 
she was a granny dear.’ He asked an absent lady’s 
name, who had rather sharp features. On hearing it was 
Elizabeth, or something of the kind, he said, ‘I should 
have thought, if it had been Mary, she might have been 
St. Mary Axe.’ Another, who was very much marked 
with the small-pox, he said, ‘looked as if the devil had 
ridden rough-shod over her face.’ I saw him talking to 
her afterwards with great apparent interest, and noticed 
it, saying, ‘I thought he had not liked her.’ His reply 
was, ‘I like her internals very well.’ When I kaew him 
first, I happened to sit next him at dinner, and he was 
running on about some lady who had died of love for 
him, saying, ‘he was very sorry,’ but we could not com- 
mand such inclinations; making all the commonplace 
stuff said on such occasions appear very ridiculous, his 
sister laughingly interrupting him now and then, by 
saying, ‘ Why, she’s alive now!’ * Why she’s married, 
and has a large family,’ &c. He would not, however, 
allow it, and went on. With a very serious face, there- 
fore, when he looked my way, I said. ‘And did she 
really die?” With a look of indignant astonishment at 
my simplicity, he said, ‘And do you think I should?’ 
Not being able to suppress a smile, he saw what I had 
been about; and without finishing his speech, turned 


’ away his head. The way in which he would imitate a 
. person who had been detected in some petty theft was 


inimitable. He began once saying, he never had been 
in suspicious circumstances but once, and then he had 
his hand over a guinea that lay on a counter, but that he 
really did not know it was there, &c. My youngest sis- 
ter, then a little girl, in her talk afterwards, seemed to 
think he must kave known it. 

“Mrs, H-—— was sitting on a sofa one day between 
Mr. Montague and Mr. Lamb. . The latter spoke to her, 
but all her attention was given to the other party. At 
last they ceased talking, and turning round to Mr, Lamb, 
she asked what it was he had been saying? He replied, 
‘ask Mr. Montague, for it went in at one ear and out at 
another.’ 

“One day, at the exhibition of the Royal Academy, I 
was sitting on a form, locking at the catalogue, and an- 
swering some young people about me who had none, or 
spared themselves the trouble of consulting it. There 
was a large picture of Prospero and Miranda; and I had 
just said, ‘It is by Shee ;’ when a voice near me said, 
‘Would it not be more grammatical to say by her?” I 
looked, it was Mr, Lamb. 

“He went with a party down to my brother Charles’s 
ship, in which the officers gave a ball to their friends. 
My brother hired a vessel tv take us down to it, and some 
one of the company asked its name. On hearing it was 


the Antelope, Mr. Lamb cried out, ‘ Don’t name it; J 
have such a respect for my aunt, I cannot bear to thin 
of her doing such a foolish action !’ ' 

“T once sat with Mr. Lamb in the pit of the theatre, 
when Mrs, Siddons gave one of her last performances, 
We had two vulgar and conceited women behind us, who 
went on explaining and commenting, to show their know. 
ledge, in a most absurd manner. Mr. Lamb occasionally 
gave them a lift. When Malcolm came on, in particular, 
he said, ‘He a king! why he is in petticoats!” One of 
them said to the other, ‘It’s the dress of the % 
Ignorant wretches!’ J had, I believe, once led the dis. 
course in company, by telling a story of a bad Arabian 
poet, who fell sick because he could get nobody to hear 
him recite: the physician grasped the cane, and caned 
him. On this, Mr. Lamb declaimed a great deal on the 
absurdity of reading one’s own works aloud ;—that peo. 
ple were always tired, instead of being pleased with it;— 
and that he made a poem the other day, befitting the 
time (one of those of overwhelming darkness, such ag 
ours in London sometimes are); and though he had not 
yet had time to transcribe it, and recollected it perfectly, 
he should never think of repeating it to other people, 
Every body of course were entreating him to favour them 
by repeating it, assuring them they should like it very 
much; and at length he complied—O my Gog! what a 
fog!’ ‘A fine thing to make a fuss about!’ said Miss 
M——; ‘Why, I can make a second part, extempore— 
I cannot see to kill a flea !’ 

“ A lady, who had been visiting in the neighbourhood 
of Ipswich, on her return could talk of nothing but the 
beauty of the country, and the merits of the people. Mr, 
Lamb remarked that ‘ she was Suffolk-ated.’ ” 

The following specimens of his conversation have been 
supplied by another friend :— 

“A widow-friend of Lamb having opened a praparatory 
school for children at Camden Town, said to him, ‘I live 
so far from town I must have a sign, I think you call it, 
to show that I teach children.’ * Well,’ he replied, ‘ you 
can have nothing better than The Murder of the Inno. 
cents. 

“A gentleman who had lived some years in China, 
mentioned that a formidable enemy to the Chinese would 
arise one day in a warlike piratical nation on the borders 
of China—the Ladrones. In the course of the evening 
the progress of musical science in China was spoken of, 
and the traveller, by way of illustrating his remarks, sung 
a Chinese love-song. Lamb listened very gravely to this 
dissonant performance, and at the end exclaimed ‘ God 
prosper the Ladrones !” 

“Coleridge one day said to him; ‘Charles, did you 
ever hear me preach?” ‘I never heard you do any thing 
else,’ said Lamb. 

“ Seeing a little boy, heavily laden with groceries, toil- 
ing up Highgate Hill one hot summer's day, Lamb 
offered to assist him; took his load; and carried it for 
him to the house where the child was to deliver it. On 
laying down his burden, Lamb requested the lady of the 
house to remonstrate with her grocer on the inhumanity 
of compelling a little boy to carry such a load. The lady 
bristled up, and sharply replied, ‘I have nothing to do 
with such matters;’ on which Lamb, altering his tone, 
irresistibly said, ‘1 hope, ma’am, you'll give me a drop 
of beer.’” 

It cannot be denied or led that Lamb’s excel. 
lences, moral and intellectual, were blended with a sin- 
gle frailty; so intimately associating itself with all that 
was most charming in the one, and sweetest in the other, 
that, even if it were right to withdraw it wholly from 
notice, it would be impossible without it to do justice to 
his virtues. The eagerness with which he would quaff 
exciting liquors, from an early period of life, proved that 
to a physical peculiarity of constitution was to be ascrib- 
ed, in the first instance, the strength of the temptation 
with which he was assuiled. This kind of corporeal 
need; the struggles of deep thought to overcome the 
bashfulness and the impediment of speech which ob. 
structed its utterance; the dull, heavy, irksome labours 
which hung heavy on his mornings, and dried up his 
spirits ; and still more, the sorrows which had environed 
him, and which prompted him to snatch a fearful joy; 
and the unbounded craving after sympathy with human 
feelings, conspired to disarm his power of resisting when 
the means of indulgence were actually before him. Great 
exaggerations have been prevalent on this subject, coun- 
tenanced, no doubt, by the “Confessions” which, in the 
prodigality of his kindness, he contributed to his friend's 
collection of essays and authorities against the use of 
spirituous liquors ; for, although he had rarely the power 
to overcome the temptation when presented, he made 
heroic sacrifices in flight. His final abandonment of 
tobacco, after many ineffectual attempts, was one of these 
—a princely sacrifice. He had loved smoking, “not 
wisely, but too well,” for he had been content to use the 
coarsest varieties of the “ great plant.” When Dr. Parr, 
—who tock only the finest tobacco, used to half fill his 
pipe with salt, and smoked with a philosophic calmness, 
—saw Lamb smoking the strongest preparation of the 
weed, puffing out smoke like some furious enchanter, he 
gently laid down his pipe, and asked hiin, how he had ac- 
quired his power of smoking at such a rate? Lamb replied, 
“T toiled after it, sir, as some men toil after virtue.” Partly 


to shun the temptations of society, and partly to preserve 
his sister’s health, he fled from London,where his pleasures 


and his heart were, and buried himself in the solitude 


of the country, to him. always dismal. He would even 
deny himself the gratification of meeting Wordsworth or 
Southey, or use it very sparingly during their visits to 
London, in order that the accompaniments of the table 
might not entice him to excess. And if sometimes, after 
miles of solitary communing with his own sad thoughts, 
the village inn did invite him to quaff a glass of sparkling 
ale; and if when his retreat was lighted up with the pre 
sence of some old friend, he was unable to refrain from 
the small portion which was too much for his feeble 
frame, let not the stout-limbed and the happy exult over 
the consequence! Drinking with him, except so far a8 
it cooled a feverish thirst, was not a sensual, but an in- 
tellectual pleasure; it lighted up his fading fancy, ea 
riched his humour, and impelled the struggling thought 
or beautiful image into day; and perhaps, by requiring 
for him some portion of that allowance which he extended 
to all human frailties, endeared him the more to those 
who so often received, and were delighted to bestow it. 
Lamb’s indulgence to the failings of others could 


hardly, indeed, be termed allowance; the name of charity 
is too cold to suit it. He did not merely love his friends 
in spite of their errors, but he loved them errors and all} 
so near to him was every thing human. He numbered 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


among his associates men of all varieties of opinion—phi- 
losophical, religious, and political—and found something 
to like, not only in the men themselves, but in them. 
selves as associated with their theories and their schemes. 
In the high and calm, but devious speculations of God- 
win; in the fierce hatreds of Hazlitt; in the gentle and 
glorious mysticism of Coleridge ; in the sturdy opposition 
of Thelwall to the government; in Leigh Hunt’s softened 
and fancy-streaked patriotism; in the gallant toryism of 
Stoddart; he found traits which made the individuals 
more dear to him. When Leigh Hunt was imprisoned 
in Cold Bath Fields for a libel, Lamb was one of his most 
constant visiters—and when Thelwall was striving to 
bring the “Champion” into notice, Lamb was ready to 
assist him with his pen, and to fancy himself, for the 
time, a Jacobin.* In this large intellectual tolerance, he 
resembled Professor Wilson, who, notwithstanding his 
own decided opinions, has a compass of mind large 
enough to embrace all others which have noble alliances 
within its range.t But not only to opposite opinions, 
and devious habits of thought, was Lamb indulgent; he 
discovered “ the soul of goodness in things evil” so vividly, 
that the surrounding evil disappeared from his mental 
vision. Nothing—no discovery of error or of crime— 
could divorce his sympathy from a man who had once 
engaged it. He saw in the spendthrift, the outcast, only 
the innocent companion of his school-days or the joyous 
associate of his convivial hours, and he did not even 
make penitence or reform a condition of his regard. Per- 
baps he had less sympathy with philanthropic schemers 
for the improvement of the world than with any other 
class of men; but of these he numbered two of the great- 
est, Clarkson the destroyer of the slave trade, and Basil 
Montague the constant opponent of the judicial infliction 
of death; and the labours of neither have been in vain! 

To those who were not intimately acquainted with 
Lamb, the strong disinclination to contemplate another 
state of being, which he sometimes expressed in his se- 
rious conversation, and which he has solemnly confessed 
in his “* New Year’s Eve,” might cast a doubt on feel- 
ings which were essentially pious. The same peculiarity 
of nature which attached him to the narrow and crowded 
streets, in preference to the mountain and the glen— 
which made him luth to quit even painful circumstances 
and unpleasant or ill-timed company; the desire to seize 
and grasp all that was nearest, bound him to earth, and 
prompted his sympathies to revolve within a narrow cir- 
cle. Yet in that very power of adhesion to outward 
things, might be discerned the strength of a spirit des- 
tined to live beyond them. Within the contracted sphere 
of his habits and desires, he detected the subtlest essences 
of Christian kindliness, shed over it a light from heaven, 
and peopled it with divine fancies and 


“ Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


Although he numbered among his associates freethinkers 
and skeptics, he had a great dislike to any profane 
handling of sacred subjects, and always discouraged 
polemical discussion. One evening, when Irving and 
Coleridge were in company, and a young gentleman had 
spoken slightingly of religion, Lamb remained silent; 
but, when the party broke up, he suid to the youth who 
had thus annoyed his guests, “ Pray, did you come here 
in a hat, sir, or in a turban?” 

The range of Lamb’s reading was varied, but yet pe- 
euliar. He rejoiced in all old English authors, but cared 
little fer the moderne, oxcept one or two; and those whom 
he loved as authors because they were his friends. At- 
tached always to things of flesh and blood rather than to 
“the bare earth and mountains bare, and grass in the 
green field,” he chiefly loved the great dramatists, whose 
beauties he supported, and sometimes heightened, in his 
suggestive criticisms. While he enjoyed Wordsworth’s 
poetry, especially * The Excursion,” with a love which 
grew upon him from his youth, he would repeat some of 
Pope’s divine compliments, or Dryden’s lines, weighty 
with sterling sense or tremendous force of satire, with 
eyes trembling into tears. The comedies of Wycherley, 
and Congreve, and Farquhar, were not to him gross and 
sensual, but airy, delicate creations, framed out of coarse 
materials it might be, but evaporating in wit and grace, 
harmless effusions of the intellect and the fancy. The 
ponderous dulness of old controversialists, the dead 
weight of volumes of once fierce dispute, of which time 
had exhausted the venom, did not appal him. He liked 
the massive reading of the old quaker records, the huge 
density of old schoolmen, better thap the flippancy of 
modern criticism. If you spoke of Lord Byron, he would 
turn the subject by quoting the lines descriptive of his 
namesake, in Love's Labour Lost—“ Oft have I heard of 
you, my Lord Byron,” &c.—for he could find nothing to 
revere or love in the poetry of that extraordinary but 
most uncomfortable poet; except the apostrophe to Par- 
nassus, in which he exults in the sight of the real moun. 

* The following little poem—quite out of Lamb’s usual 
style—was written for that journal. 


THE THREE GRAVES. 


Close by the ever-burning brimstone beds, 
Where Bedlve, Oates, and f udas, hide their heads, 
T saw great Satan, like a sexton stand, 
his intolerable hand, 

igging three graves. coffin shape they we 
With unblest rites. The shrouds were of that cloth 
Which Clotho weaved in her blackest wrath; 
The dismal tint oppress’d the eye, that dwelt 
Com it long, like darkness to be felt. 

pillows to these baleful beds were toads, 

Large, living, livid, melancholy loads, 
Whose softness shock’d. Worms of all monstrous size 
Crawl'd round ; and one upcoil’d, which never dies, 
A dolefal bell, inculeating despair, 
Was always ringing in the heavy air. 
And ail around the detestable pit 
Strange headless ghosts, and quarter’d forms did flit ; 
Rivers of blood from living traitors spilt, 
By treachery stung from poverty to guilt. 
I ask’d the fiend for whom those rites were meant? 
“ These graves,” quoth he, “ when life’s brief oil is spent, 
When the dark night comes, and they 're sinking bed. 


wards, 
I mean for Castles, Oliver, and Edwards.” 


t Lamb only once met that remarkable persen,—who 
has probably more points of resemblance to him than 
any other living poet,—and was quite charmed with him. 
They walked out from Enfield together, and strolled hap- 

ly a long summer's day, not omitting, however, a call 

ra vofresking draught. Lamb called for a pot of ale 
or porter—half of which would have been his own usual 
allowance; and was delighted to hear the professor, on 
the appearunce of the foaming tankard, say reproachfully 
to the waiter, “And one for me!” 


tain instead of the mere poetic image. All the Laras, 
and Giaours, and Childe Harolds, were to him but “ un- 
real mockeries,”—the phantasms of a feverish dream,— 
forms which did not appeal to the sympathies of man- 
kind, and never can find root among them. Shelley’s 
poetry, too, was icy cold to him; except one or two of 
the minor poems, in which he could not help admiring 
the exquisite beauty of the expression; and the “ Cenci,” 
in which, notwithstanding the painful nature of the sub- 
ject, there is a warmth and passion, and a correspondent 
simplicity of diction, which prove how mighty a poet the 
author would have become had he lived long enough for 
his feelings to have free discourse with his creative 
power. Responding only to the touch of human affec- 
tion, he could not bear poetry which, instead of making 
the whole world kin, renders our own passions and frail- 
ties and virtues strange to us; presents them at distance 
in splendid masquerade; exalts them into new and un- 
authorised mythology, and crystalises all our freshest 
loves and mantling joys into clusters of radiant fancies. 
He made some amends for his indifference to Shelley, by 
his admiration of Mrs. Shelley’s “ Frankenstein,” which 
he thought the most extraordinary realisation of the idea 
of a being out of nature which had ever been effected. 
For the Scotish novels he cared very little, not caring to 
be puzzled with new plots, and preferring to read Field- 
ing, and Smollett, and Richardson, whose stories were 


familiar, over and over again, to being worried with the 


task of threading the maze of fresh adventure. But the 
good-naturedness of Sir Walter to all his cotemporaries 


’ won his admiration, and he heartily rejoiced in the great- 


ness of his fame and the rich rewards showered upon him, 
and desired he might accumulate for the glory of litera- 
ture and the triumph of kindness. He was never intro- 
duced to Sir Walter; but he used to speak with gratitude 
and pleasure of the circumstances under which he saw 
him once in Fleet street. A man, in the dress of a 
mechanic, stopped him just at Inner Temple-gate, and 
said, touching his hat, “I beg your pardon, sir, but per- 
haps you would like to see Sir Walter Scott; that is he 
just crossing the road;” and Lamb stammered out his 
hearty thanks to his traly humane informer. 

Of his own writings it is now superfluous to speak ; 
for, after having encountered long derision and neglect, 
they have taken their place among the classics of his 
language. They stand alone, at once singular and de- 
lightful. They are all carefully elaborated; yet never 
were works written in highcr defiance to the conven- 
tional pomp of style. A sly hit, a happy pun, a hamor- 
ous combination, lets the light into the intricacies of the 
subject, and supplies the place of ponderous sentences. 
As his serious conversation was his best, so his serious 
writing is far preferable to his fantastical humours,— 
cheering as they are, and suggestive ever as they are of 
high and invigorating thoughts. Sceking his materials, 
for the most part, in the common paths of life,—often in 
the humblest,—he gives an importance to every thing, 
and sheds a grace over all. The spirit of gentility seems 
to breathe around all his persons; he detects the vener- 
able and the excellent in the narrowest circumstances 
and humblest conditions, with the same subtilty which 
reveals the hidden soul of the greatest works of genius. 
In all things he is most human. Of all modern writers, 
his works are most immediately directed to give us heart- 
ease and to make us happy. 

Among the felicities of Lamb’s checkered life, that 
which he esteemed most, was his intimate friendship 
with some of the greatest of our poets—Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth; the last and greatest of whom has paid 
a tribute to his memory, which may fitly close these 
volumes. 


“To a good man of most dear memory 

This stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 

From the great city where he first drew breath, 

Was reared and taught; and humbly earned his bread, 
To the strict labours of the merchant’s desk 

By duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 

Tease, and the thought of time so spent depress 

His spirit, but the recompense was high; 
Firm Independence, Bounty’s rightfol sire; 
Affections, warm as sunshine, free as air; 

And when the precious hours of leisure came, 
Knowledge and wisdom, gained from converse sweet 
With books, or while he ranged the crowded streets 
With a keen eye, and overflowing heart: 

So genius triumphed over seeming wrong, 

And poured out truth in works by thoughtful love 
Inspired—works potent over smiles and tears. 

And as round mountain-tops the lightning plays, 
Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 

As from a cloud of some grave sympathy, 

Humour and wild instinctive wit, and all 

The vivid flashes of his spoken words. 

From the most gentle creature nursed in fields 

Had been derived the name he bore—a name, 
Wherever Christian altars have been raised, 
Hallowed to meekness and to innocence; 

And if in him meekness at times gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles stran 

Many and strange, that hung about his life; 

Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 

A soul by resignation sanctified : 

And if too often, self-reproached, he felt 

That innocence belongs not to our kind, 

A power that never ceased to abide in him, 

Charity, ‘mid the multitude of sins 

That she can cover, left not his exposed 

To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 

O, he was good, foer a good man lived! 

* * * * 

From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 
Those simple lines flowed with an earnest wish, 
Though but a doubting hope that they might serve 
Fitly to guard the precious dust of him 

Whose virtues called them forth. The aim is missed 
For much that truth most urgently required 

Had from a faltering pen been asked in vain: 

Yet, haply, on the printed page received, 

The imperfect record, there, may stand unblamed 
As long as verse of mine shall breathe the air 

Of memory, or see the light of love. 

Thou wert a scorner of the fields, my friend ! 
But more in show than truth! and from the fields, 
And from the mountains, to thy rural grave 
Transported, my soothed spirit hovers o’er 
Its green untrodden turf, and blowing flowers; 
And taking up a voice shall speak (though still 
Awed by the theme's peculiar sanctity, 

Which words less free presumed not even to touch) 
Of that fraternal love, whose heaven-lit lamp 

From infancy, through manhood, to the last 

Of threescore years, and to thy latest hour, 

Burnt on with ever-strengthening light, enshrined 


Within thy bosom. 
* Wonderful’ hath been 
The love established between man and man, 
‘ Passing the love of women ;’ and between 
Man and his help-mate in fast ee ye 
Through God, is raised a spirit and of love 
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Without whose blissful influence Paradise — 
Had been no Paradise; and earth were now 
A waste, where creatires bearing human form, 
Direst of savage beasts, would roam in fear, 
Joyless and comfortless. Our days glide on; 
And let him grieve who cannot choose but grieve 
That he hath been an elm without his vine, 

And her bright dower of clustering charities, 
That, round his trunk and branches, might have clung 
Enriching and adorning. Untothee 
Not so enriched, not so adorned, to thee’ 
Was given (say rather than of later birth 
Wert given to her) a sister—'tis a word 
Timidly uttered, for she lives, the meek, 
The self-restraining, and the ever-kind; 
In whom tby reason and intelligent heart 
Found—for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 
All softening, humanising, hallowing powers, ° 
Whether withheld, or for her sake unsought— 
More than sufficient recompense ! 

Her love 
(What weakness prompts the voice to tell it here?) - 
Was as the love of mothers; and when years, 
Lifting the boy to man’s estate, had called 
The long-protected to assume the part 
Of the protector, the first filial tie 
Was undissolved ; and, in or out of sight, 
Remained imperishably interwoven 
With life itself. Thus, ’mid a shifting world, 
Did they together testify of time 
And seasons’ difference—a double tree 
With two collateral stems sprung from one root ; 
Such were they—such through life they might have been 
In union, in partition only such; 
Otherwise wrought the will of the Most High; 
Yet, through all visitations and all trials, 
Still they were faithful; like two vessels launched 
From the same beach one ocean to explore 
With mutual help, and sailing—to their league 
True, as inexorable winds, or bars 


_ Floating or fixed of polar ice, allow. 


But turn we rather, let my spirit turn 
With thine. O silent and invisible friend ! 
To those dear intervals, nor rare nor brief, 
When reunited, and by choice withdrawn 
From miscellaneous converse, ye were taught 
That the remembrance of foregone distress 
And the worse fear of future ill (which oft 
Doth hang around it, as a sickly child 
Upon its mother) may be both alike 
Disarmed of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward held 
In such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God’s grace, his mercy feels, 
And in its depth of gratitude is still. 

Oo gift divine of quiet sequestration ! 
The hermit, exercised in prayer and praise, 
And feeding daily on the hope of heaven, 
Is happy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 
To life-long singleness ; but happier far 
Was, to your souls, and, to the thoughts of others, 
A thousand times more beautiful appeared, 
Your dual loneliness. The sacred tie 
Is broken; yet why grieve? for Time but holds 
His moiety in trust, till Joy shall lead 
To the blest world where parting is unknown.” 


SKETCHES 


Rmposture, Weception, anv Crevulity. 
(Continued.) 

In the next instance of imposture which occurred, 
those who were misled could hardly be considered as 
blameworthy, the circumstances being such as to account 
for their erroneous judgment. The case to which allu- 
sion is here made, was that of Elizabeth Canning, in the 
year 1753. This female, who was about eighteen years 
of age, after having been absent twenty-eight days, re- 
turned home in a squalid and apparently half-starved 
condition. The story which she told was that, as she 
was proceeding at night from her uncle’s to the house of 
the person with whom she lived as a servant, she was 
attacked by two men, in Moorfields, who first robbed 
her, gave her a blow on the temple, and then dragged 
her along, she being part of the time in fits, till they 
reached a house of ill-fame, kept by Susannah Wells, at 
Enfield Wash. 

On her arrival there, she was accosted by a gipsy, 
named Mary Squires, who asked her if she would “ go 
their way ; for if she would, she should have fine clothes.” 
Supposing that Squires alluded to prostitution, Canning 
replied in the negative; Squires, upon this, ripped up the 
lace of her stays with a knife, took away the stays, and 
thrust her into a back room like a hayloft, the window 
of which was boarded inside. In that room she was im- 
prisoned for twenty-seven days; her only subsistence 
being a scanty portion of bread, some water, and a small 
mince-pie, which she chanced to have in her pocket. At 


last, she bethought her of breaking down the board, after — 


which she crept on a penthouse, whence she dropped on 
the ground. She then made the best of her way home. 

Universal pity was excited by the tale of her suffer- 
ings, and a subscription was raised for her. The most 
violent public indignation was expressed against the two 
criminals; and, while this ferment was at its height, 
Wells and Squires were brought to trial. The evidence 
of Elizabeth Canning was corroborated by that of Virtue 
Hall, and by various circumstances, and the jury found 
both of the prisoners guilty. Squires was condemned to 
death, and Wells was ordered to be branded, and im- 
prisoned for six months. 

Squires would certainly have suffered had not Sir Crisp 


Gascoyne, who was then lord mayor, fortunately in- 


terposed in her favour. Squires herself solemnly declared 
that she could bring many witnesses to prove that she 
was in the west of England during the whole of the time 
that was sworn to by Canning. There were besides 
some startling discrepancies between Canning’s evidence 
and the real situation of places and things ; and, to render 
the matter still more doubtful, Virtue Hall, the main prop 
of Canning’s story, retracted her evidence. Sir Crisp 
Gascoyne succeeded in obtaining a respite for Squires, 
during which time su much testimony was obtained in 
her behalf, that a free pardon was granted to her. Such, 
however, was the general prejudice in Canning’s favour, 
that the benevolent exertions of Sir Crisp rendered him 
extremely unpopular. Floods of ink were expended in 
pamphlets by her defenders, among whom was the highly 
gifted author of Tom Jones. Her opponents were equally 
active. 

The mass of evidence against Canning at length be- 
came so enormous, that it was resolved to put her upon 
her trial for perjury. The trial lasted five days, and 
more than a hundred witnesses were examined. Up- 
wards of forty of them were brought forward to testify 


= 


as to the movements of Squires, and they traced her 
journeyings day by day, and proved, by a chain of evi- 
dence of which not a single link was wanting, that daring 
the whole of the time charged against her by Canning’ 


| she was far distant in the west of England. The story. 
- told by Canning was also: shown to be in some parts con- 


tradictory, and in others at variance with the facts. In 


| conclusion, she was found guilty, and was sentenced to" 


seven years’ transportation. In August, 1754, she was. 
conveyed to New England, where she is said to have 
married advantageously. Some time. before her. depar- 
ture, she published a declaration in-which she repeated 
her charge against Squires, in spite of the triumphant 
manner in which that charge had been refuted; and, 
blindly faithful to her cause, many of her partisans obsti- 
nately persevered in asserting her innocence. ‘ 

A few years subsequently to the affair of Elizabeth 
Canning, there occurred an event, which amply proved . 
that superstition and credulity: were as flourishing as 
ever. In January, 1762, the whole town was thrown into 
a state of excitement by the imposture which bears the | 
name of “ the Cock-lane Ghost,” so called from: the place 
where the mummery was performed, and the supposed 
agent in the performance. The scene in which the farce 
commenced was the house of one Parsons, the parish 
clerk of St. Sepulchre’s. As a preliminary to the pro- 
ceedings, it was reported that, nearly two years before 
the affair gained notoriety, alarming knockings and 
scratchings had been heard by the daughter of Parsons, 
a girl about twelve years old, and that she and others had 
seen, at her father’s house, the apparition of a woman, 
surrounded by a blazing light. The girl, on being ques- 
tioned as to whom the apparition resembled, said it was 
like Mrs. Kent, who had formerly been a lodger there, 
and had died of the. small-pox since her removal. The: 
next step was to throw out mysterious hints that Mrs. 
Kent had been murdered. 

These rumours were soon spread abroad, and the cre- 
dulous and the curious rushed with headlung haste to 
witness the new marvels. The knockings and scratch. 
ings had by this time become exceedingly violent. It 
was now sagely resolved that several gentlemen, among 
whom a clergyman acted a prominent part, should sit 
up by the bed-side of Miss Parsons, to question the sup- 
posed ghost. As the ghost, it was imagined, might be 
dumb, or have forgotten its native tongue, the clergyman 
settled that it should reply by knocks; one knock being 
an affirmative answer, and two knocks a negative., This 
arrangement having been made, the ghost was interro- 
gated, and it replied, that it was the spirit of a woman 
named Kent, who had been poisoned. 

As some persons suspected imposture, the girl was re- 
moved from her home, and was successively put to bed 
at several houses ; the number of watchers was increased 
to nearly twenty, several of whom were clergymen and 
ladies, Still the knockings and scratchings were'con- 
tinued, and the same answers as before were made to 
questions. At length, on being pressed to giyg some 
proof of its veracity, the ghost consented to attend one of 
the gentlemen into the vault, where the body was buried, 
and manifest its presence by a knock upon the coffin. 

When the appointed hour arrived, “ the spirit was very _ 
seriously advertised, that the person to whom the promise 
was made of striking the coffin, was then about to visit 
the vault, and that the performance of the promise was 
then claimed. The company, at one, went into the 
church, and the gentleman to whom the-promice was- 
made, went, with one more, into the vault. The spirit 
was solemnly required to perform its promise, but no- 
thing more than silence ensued. The person supposed 
to be accused by the ghost then went down, with several 
others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their return 
they examined the girl, but could draw no confession 
from her. Between two and three she desired, and was 
permitted, to go home with her father.” 

This want of punctuality in the ghost gave a fatal blow 
to its reputation. Even the most besotted of the believers 
were staggered by it. A flimsy attempt was therefore 
made to restore the ghost’s credit, by asserting that the 
coffin and corpse had been removed, which, of course, 
had prevented the spirit from giving the signal; but on 
examination they were found to be safe in the vault. 
Stricter preeautions were now taken to. guard against 


" deception being practised by the girl ; her bed was slung 


like a hammock, in the middle of the room, and she was 
closely watched. Driven to her last shifts, she contrived 
to secrete, byt not unseen, a bit of board previously to 
her being put to bed, and having, as she thought, secured 
the necessary materials for carrying on the trick, she 
ventured to declare that she would bring the ghost at six 
the next morning. In the morning she accordingly be- 
gan to make the accustomed sounds, and, on being asked 
if she had in the bed any wood to strike wpon, she posi- 
tively denied the fact. The bed-clothes were them opened, 
the board was found, and this simple process annihilated 
the Cock-lane Ghost. 

Mr. Kent, the accused person, had, in the mean while, 
proved his innocence, by certificates from the physician 
and apothecary who attended upon the deceased temale- 
The base attuck upon his character appeams to have been 
prompted by revenge. While lodging with Parsons he 
had lent him some money, which, after mueb forbearance, 
he was compelled to recover by a suit at law. The ma- 
lignant offender, however, did not escape punishment ; 
he, with others who had lent themselves to his imposture, 
being ultimately brought to trial, and found guilty of a 
conspiracy. 

In 1778, the Stockwell ghost, as it was denominated, 
spread terror in the village from whence it derived its 
name, and was for some time a subject of general con. 
versation and wonderment. Its pranks have been de- 
scribed in Sir Walter Scott’s amusing “ Letters on De- 
monology and Witchcraft,” and consequently it is unne- 
cessary to dwell upon them here. _ 

For a long period after this, it would seem that ghosts 
were either out of fashiun, or, had, become averse from 
exhibiting before multitudes, and were determined to 
confine their efforts to the scaring of country bumpkins.. 
It was not till 1810 that a supernatural case of any im- 
portance occurred. This case was, it must be owned, 
far more interesting and startling than its predecessors ; 
it having been managed with such consummate skill as 
to baffile all attempts to penetrate the mystery. The 
house of Mr. Chave at Sampford Peverell in Devonshire, 
was the scene on which the wonders’ were acted for 
several months, The spiritual agent appears to have oc. 
casionally assumed the form of some nondeseript avimal, 
which always eluded pursuit, and to have had an extreme 
dislike of women, whom it always pummeled unmerci 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


“fal. The Rev. C. Colton, the author of Lacon, who en- 
deavoured, but in yaiu, to find out the cause of the dis- 
turbance, tells us, that he examined several females who 
had slept in the house, many of whom were on‘oath, and 
they’ all, without exception, agreed in affirming, that 
“their night’s rest was invariably destroyed by violent 
blows from some invisible hand, by an unaccountable 
and rapid drawing and withdrawing of the curtains, by 
a suffocating and almost inexpressible weight, and by a 

’ repetition of sounds, so loud as at times to shake the 
whole room.” Numerous other respectable witnesses 
also testified, and offered to do'so on oath, to various as- 
tonishing circumstances. Suspicions having been ex- 
pressed that the whole was a juggle, carried on by Mr. 
Chave and his servants, they made an affidavit denying, 
in the most explicit terms, any knowledge whatever of 
the manner in which the sights and sounds were pro- 
duced. ' A reward of 2501. was at length offered to any 
one who would throw light on this. obscure subject. 
Tempting as this bait was, no one came forward to seize 
it. ‘After a while the hubbub ceased ; but, like Junius, 
the mischievous disturber of Sampford Peverell remains 
to this day undiscovered. 

In another part of the country, a few years before the 
Sampford ghost began his vagaries, a fatal example of 
excessive credulity was afforded by a man and his wife, 
named Perigo. The wife being ill, Perigo applied to one 
Mary Bateman to cure her. Bateman declined the task, 
but said that she had a friend at Scarborough, a Miss 
Blyth, who could “ read the stars,” and remove all ail- 
ments whether of body or mind. To enable this reader 
of the stars to gain a knowledge of the discase, it was 
said to be necessary that the sick woman should send 
her petticoat; it was accordingly delivered to Bateman. 
There was, in truth, no such person as Blyth; but a pre- 
tended answer from her was read to the credulous Pe- 
rigos, in which they were told that they must communi- 
cate with her through the medium of Bateman. As a 
eommencement, they were directed to give Bateman five 
guinea notes, who would return an equal number in a 
small bag ; but they were informed that, if curiosity in- 
duced them to look into the bag, the charm would be 
broken, and sudden death would ensue. In this manner 
forty guineas were at various times obtained, all of which, 
they were assured, would be found in the bag when the 
moment came for its being opened. Demand followed 
demand without intermission, and still the poor deluded 
beings continued to satisfy theni. Clothing of all kinds, 
bedding, a set of china, edible articles, and thirty pounds 
more, were among the sacrifices which were made to the 
rapacious impostor. On one occasion the fictitious Miss 
Blyth ordered Perigo to buy her a live goose, for the pur. 
pose of being offered up asa burnt offering to her fa- 
miliar, for the purpose of destroying the works of dark- 
ness. 

The work of darkness was, indeed, approaching to its 
consummation. Beggared by the repeated calls on his 
purse, Perigo began to be anxious to open the bags, and 
regain possession of the contents. Unable any longer to 
put him off, the female fiend brought a packet, which she 
said came from Scarboruugh, and contained a potent 
charm. The contents were to be mixed in a pudding, 
prepared for the purpose, and of that pudding no one was 
to eat but Perigo and his wife. They obeyed, and the 
consequences were such as might be expected. The 
husband ate sparingly, for he disliked the taste, and he 
escaped with only suffering severe torture; the wife fell 

‘a victim. 

It will scarcely be believed that, so deeply rooted was 
her credulity, the unfortunate woman, even when she 
was almost in her death agony, extorted from her hus- 
band a promise to follow the directions of the murderess. 
Two or three days after the wife had ceased to exist, a 
letter came, pretending to be from Miss Blyth, which 
seemed more like the composition of an incarnate demon 
than of a human being. Instead of expressing the 
slightest sorrow, it attributed the death of the woman to 
her having dared to touch the bags ; and it added a threat 
which was not unlikely to send a weak-minded man to 
join his murdered partner: “ Inasmuch as your wife,” 
said the writer, “has done this wicked thing, she shall 
rise from the grave ; stroke your face with the cold hand 
of death ; and you shall lose the use of one side.” 

Had his blood been any thing but snow-broth, so much 
injury and insult must have roused him. But the 
wretched gull long persisted to yield a blind obedience to 
his infamous deceiver, who fleeced him without mercy. 
It was not till he was rendered desperate by the threats 
of his creditors, that he ventured to open the bags. He, 
of course, found them filled with trash. His neighbours, 
to whom he bewailed his hard fate, were possessed of 
more courage and sense than ke was, and they carried 
Mary Bateman before a magistrate. She was committed 
for the murder of the wife, was found guilty at York as- 
sizes, and suffered on the gallows the penalty of her 
crime. 

The next character who claims our attention, though 
living for a great part of his life under a disguise, must 
not be branded as an impostor. The person alluded to 
is the celebrated Chevalier, generally known as Madam, 
D’Eon. This remarkable individual, who was born at 
Tonerre, in France, in 1728, was of a good family. 
D’Eon was a man of brilliant parts, a writer by no means 
contemptible on various subjects, an accomplished diplo- 
matist, and a brave officer. At one period he was minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to the British court. A bitter quar- 
rel with the Count de Guerchy, who succeeded him as 
ambassador, is assigned as the reason for his not return- 
ing to France. It is probable, however, that the real 
cause of his stay in this country was his acting as private 
agent of Louis the Fifteenth, by whom he was allowed a 
pension. D’Eon continued to reside in London for four- 
teen years, and was in habits of friendship with the most 
distinguished persons. 

Now comes the mystery ; which still remains, and per- 
haps must ever remain, unsolved. Rumours, at first 
faint, but daily acquiring strength, had long been floating 
about, that D’Eon was a woman. There were certain 
feminine indications in his voice and person, and he was 
known to be averse from all affairs of gallantry, and to 
manifest extreme caution with respect to females. At 
length it began to be generally believed, both in England 
and France, that he had no title to wear the dress of a 
male. Wagers, to a large amount, were laid upon this 
subject ; and, in 1777, one of them produced an indecent 
trial before Lord Mansfield. “The action was brought 
by Mr. Hayes, surgeon, against Jacques, a broker and 

underwriter, for the recovery of seven hundred pounds ; 
Jacques having, about six years before, received pre- 


miums of fifteen guineas per cent., for every one of which 
he stood engaged to return a hundred guineas, whenever 
it should be proved that the Chevalier D’Eon was actually 
a woman.” In this cause, three seemingly unexception- 
able witnesses, two of whom were of the medical profes- 
sion, positively swore that they had obtained such proof 
as admitted of no contradiction that D’Eon was of the 
female sex. A verdict was in consequence given for the 
plaintiff; but it was afterwards set aside on a point of 
law. 

The humiliating manner in which, by this trial, he 
was brought before the English public induced D’Eon to 
quit England. But it is a singular‘circumstance that M. 
de Vergennes, one of the French ministers, in a letter 
which he wrote to D’Eon, declared it to be the king’s 
will that he “should resume the dress of his sex,”— 
meaning the dress of a woman—and that this injunction 
was repeated on the chevalier arriving in France. It 
was obeyed, and, till the end of his long life, D’Eon 
dressed, and was looked upon, as one of the softer sex: 
Early in the French revolution, he returned to England, 
still as a female, and remained here till his decease in 
1810. Death proved the folly of those who had forced 
him into petticoats; for his manhood was placed beyond 
all doubt by an anatomical examination of the body. 
Why he was metamorphosed, and why he continued to 
acquiesce in the change when he might have safely as. 
serted his sex, there appear to be no means of discovering. 

A being of a far different stamp comes next before us ; 
Charles Price, nicknamed Patch, a man who applied 
talents of no common order to the vilest purposes. He 
was possessed of courage, penetration, foresight, and pre- 
sence of mind, and he degraded all these qualities by ren- 
dering them subservient to fraud. No man ever was so 
perfect a master of the art of disguise. Price, who was 
the son of a clothesman in Monmouth street, was not out 
of his boyhood when he began to manifest his skill in 
cheating. When he was an apprentice, he put on the 
garb of a gentleman, assumed the name of Bolingbroke, 
and defrauded his master of a large quantity of goods. 
So well did he act his part, that his master did not know 
him, and, when Price returned home, he was ordered to 
carry the goods to the pretended Mr. Bolingbroke. His 
dishonest practices were at last detected, and he ran 
away. For this conduct his father disinherited him. 

Price was afterwards a valet, and went the tour of 
Europe with Sir Francis Blake Delaval. While he was 
at Copenhagen, he wrote a pamphlet in vindication of 
the unfortunate Queen Matilda. He was subsequently 
a brewer, a distiller; an inmate of the king’s bench for 
having defrauded the revenue, a lottery-office keeper, and 
a gambler in the Alley. His plausible manners gained 
for him a wife with a considerable fortune, but he soon’ 
dissipated the, money. About 1780, he began to forge 
upon the bank. To detect him was difficult, for he made 
his own paper, with the proper water-marks, manufac- 
tured his own ink, engraved his own plates, and, as far 
as possible, was his own negotiator. His career, in spite 
of every effort to arrest it, was continued for six years; 
in the course of which time he is said to have assumed 
no less than forty-five disguises; he was by turns thin, 
corpulent, active, decrepit, blooming with health, and 
sinking under disease. At last, in 1786, he was com- 
mitted to Tothill-fields Bridewell, where, to escape the 
shame of a public execution, he put a period to his ex- 
istence. 

Numerous instances might be adduced of individuals, 
gifted with abilities far inferior to those of Price, who 
have levied contributions to an enormous amount upon 
the credulity of the public. It must suffice to give a speci- 
men of them :—one was Miss Robertson, of Blackheath, 
who, by representing herself as having had a large estate 


' bequeathed to her, contrived to make a multitude of egre- 
_ gious dupes; another was an adventurer known as “ The 


Fortunate Youth,” who employed a similar pretence, and 
was equally successful. A third, whose pretension took 
a higher flight, must not be forgotten. The late Mrs. 
Serres, who assumed the title of Princess Olive of Cum- 
berland, and pretended also to be descended from a line 
of Polish princes, has secured for herself a conspicuous 
place in the annals of imposture. 

The most amusing, and perhaps the least noxious, of 
modern cheats, was a female, who assumed the name of 


' Caraboo. She pretended to be a native of Javasu, in the 


Indian Ocean, and to have been carried off by pirates, by 
whom she had been sold to the captain of a brig. Her 
first appearance -was in the spring of 1817, at Almonds. 
bury, in Gloucestershire. Having been ill used on board 


. the ship, she had jumped overboard, she said, swam on 
. shore, and wandered about for six weeks before she came 


to Almondsbury. The deception was tolerably well sus- 
tained for two months; but, at the end of that time, she 
disappeared, probably being aware that she was on the 
point of being detected. It was found that she was a 
native of Witheridge, in Devonshire, where her father 
was a cobbler. Caraboo appears to have taken flight to 
America. How she fared in that quarter of the world is 
not known; but, in 1824, she returned to England, and 
hired apartments in New Bond street, where she exhibit- 
ed herself to the public. She seems to have excited little 
attention, and was soon forgotten. 

A very frequent case of imposture has been that of 


' women pretending to have the power of going without 
| food, and to have fasted for two, or three, or more years: 
- Irksome and distressing as such a deceit must be, it bas 


often been carried on, for a short time, so dexterously as 
to lull the suspicions of those around, who, being thus 


' thrown off their guard, were satisfied that the abstinence, 


which perhaps was really persevered in for a short time, 


- could be prolonged to any indefinite period. 


Margaret Senfrit, the girl of Spires, was believed’ to 


- have fasted three years, Catherine Binder, after con- 
’ tinuing an alleged fast for five years, was separated from 


her parents, and placed under the care of four women, 
who affirmed that she had not eaten or drunk any thing 
for fourteen days, but had washed her mouth with brandy 
and water, to comfort her head and heart. 

A young girl of Unna, who was said to have remained 
without eating or drinking for six months, was closely 


} watched ; the first night after her removal she was eought 


drinking a large cup of ale. 

About 1800, the Osnaburg girl created great specula- 
tion. She had fasted, by report, a long time. Doubts 
arising, she was watched, and escaped the ordeal with 
her integrity unimpeached; but, a second watching 
having been undertaken by two medical men, her tricks 
were soon discovered. 

Retween 1808 and 1813, considerable interest was ex. 
cited by various notices, in the newspapers and journals, 
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respecting a woman of the name of Moore, living at Tut- 
bury, in Staffordshire, who, from long illness and other 
causes, was reported to have lost all desire for food, and 
at length acquired the art of living without any nourish- 
ment at all. No great alterution was visible in her ap- 
pearance, her memory was very strong, and her piety 
extremely edifying. Being backed by medical testimony, 
the account was received as entitled to some credit; but 
all doubts were removed by watching the patient for six- 
teen days and nights, which took place in September, 
1808. From that time she attracted crowds of visiters, 
from all parts of the country, who witnessed her condi- 
tion with a sort of religious awe, and seldom quitted her 
without exercising their generosity towards her. Dr. 
Henderson visited her in 1812, in company with Mr. 
Lawrence. She was in bed, with a large bible before 
her ; she asserted she had tasted no solid food for upwards 
of five years, and no drink for four, and had no desire 
for either ; and that she had not slept or lain down in bed 
for more than three. They left her, fully satisfied, from 
certain circumstances, that the history of her long fasting 
was a mere fabrication; and Dr. Henderson adduced 
many arguments to prove the absurdity of the imposture. 
The greatest wonder in the history was the blind infa- 
tuation of those who could for an instant entertain an 
idea of its truth. 

Her dread of the repetition of the watching was a very 
suspicious circumstance, and seemed to imply that she 
had narrowly escaped detection; she said, that for nobody 
in the world would she undergo a repetition: her at- 
tendant styled it “a trial for her life.” Yet watching 
her for a fortnight, though sufficiently irksome, could 
have had nothing alarming, unless it involved the risk of 
starvation, which, it was afterwards proved, it did in 
reality. 

At the earnest solicitation of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
she, however, consented to undergo another watching, as- 
senting to its propriety as necessary to the establishment 
of truth. In April, 1813, the watch was commenced by 
a committee of nineteen gentlemen, four remaining at 
one time in the room. She caught a severe cold whilst 
removing her from her bed, and at the end of a week she 
had a very serious attack of fever. On the ninth day she 
thought herself dying, and was very anxious to make an 
affidavit as to her innocence of all imposition. With great 
solemnity, she said, “In the face of Almighty God, and 
on my dying bed, I declare that I have used no deception, 
and that for six years I have taken nothing but once, the 
inside of a few black currants; for the last four years 
and a half, nothing at all.” In spite of this protestation, 
strong suspicions of fraud were excited, and, finally, evi- 
dence of guilt and falsehood were discovered. Conceal- 
ment was now useless, and at last she publicly express- 
ed her contrition for her long-continued imposture. 

At one time, two hundred pounds, from the contribu- 
tions of a wondering and credulous population, were 
placed for her in the hands of two respectable persons in 
the town; but this sum was subsequently withdrawn. 
The total amount of what she received was not known; 
bat, as her children and one or two attendants lived with 
her during the six years of deception, it must have been 
pretty considerable. 
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The history of literature, from the earliest times, has 
recorded singular instances of imposture and unacknow- 
ledged plagiarism; in many of which, the talent neces- 
sary to design, as well as the perseverance to develope, 
the proposed fraud, were worthy of a better direction, 

In the opinion of the learned critic, Dr. Bentley, the 
practice of writing spurious books is almost as old as 
letters themselves; but that it chiefly prevailed when the 
kings of Pergamus and Alexandria, rivaling one another 
in the magnificence und copiousness of their libraries, 
gave great prices for treatises that had the names of cele- 
brated authors attached to them. 

Modern critics have, with much learned ingenuity, 
reasoned upon the possibilities and probabilities of the 
celebrated poems of the Iliad and Odyssey not being the 
performance of one man. Though, at this distance of 
time, the question must be settled rather by individual 
conviction, than received as a decided point in the history 
of literature ; yet still it may not be uninteresting to state 
the arguments which have been brought forward against 
the authenticity of Homer himself. 

Fabricius has collected a number of fragments and ac- 
counts of authors who have been supposed more ancient 
than Homer; most of these, however, have been regarded 
by the learned as forgeries, originating in the love of 
gain, and encouraged by the credulity of the Greeks. 

It has been maintained, that neither the Iliad nor the 
Odyssey is the work of a single mind, but a collection of 
the songs of the wandering rhapsodists, as they were 
called, and, for the first time, completely arranged at 
Athens under the inspection of Pisistratus, or his son. 
Pisistratus is mentioned by lian as the compiler of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. This theory redaces Homer to 
a name merely ; or, at best, as only one bard more cele- 
brated than the rest, or, perhaps, as nothing more than a 
successful reciter. This idea respecting the aathenticity 
of the above poems, was again started, about the close of 
the seventeenth century, by Perrault and others, but 
was received with derision by the learned world. 

More recently, it has been again advocated, with great 
learning, by Heyne ; and, with wonderful acuteness, by 
Professor Wolf, of Berlin. 

It appears from the best accounts, that these pocms, 
said to be the production of Homer, were first brought 
into Greece by Lycurgus; who had heard them in the 
course of bis travels among the Chians, by means of the 


recitation of their rhapéodists; nor were they then in. 
that perfect form in which they were afterwards present. 
ed by Pisistratus, to whom the credit of the arrangement 
appeats to have been generally given by Cicero and 
others, 

The arguments used by Wolf and Heyne are, firstly, 
the improbability that in such a dark age, as that in 
which Homer is reputed to have lived, and of which go 
few traces are left, one man should have been capable of 
composing works of such extent, consistency, and poetical 
elevation, as the Iliad or Odyssey. 

Secondly, that poems of such a length should have 
been composed, and preserved entire, without being com. 
mitted to writing. Now there is not the least trace, even 
in tradition, of any complete copy of Homer’s works, till 
the existence of the Athenian edition, or at least of that 
of Lycurgus. No notice is taken in the poems of any 
epistolary correspondence, though in the Odyssey many 
opportunities occur where such might have been intro. 
duced. 

Thirdly, the Greek alphabet was not received at Athens 
till the ninety-fourth Olympiad, that is, about four hun. 
dred and three years before Christ, whereas the works of 
Homer were dated from the nine hundred and seventh 
year before Christ. The writing materials also must 
bave been scanty and inadequate to the preservation of a 
poem of fifteen thousand lines; stone and metal being 
the only materials on which, in early times, characters 
were imprinted. 

Fourthly, in these ancient poems, no reference is ever 
made to written treaties ; treaties being then only verbal, 
and ratified by superstitious rites. 

Fifthly, the rhapsodists flourished in the earliest times, 
answering to the Celtic bards in our history ; and all 
who followed this profession recited from memory ; by 
the exercise of which faculty they derived honour and 
emolument. Without the modern aids to composition, 
how, it was asked, could any poet keep the plan, or pre- 
vious part of his design, in his recollection ? or, if that 
were possible, could he have ever expected to procure an 
audience, to whom such a work should be submitted ? 

It is more than probable, that the original poems, or 
series of poetical sketches, were exposed to perpetual va- 
riation, from passing through the heads of the rhapsodists; 
many of whom were, doubtless, also poets, and who, in 
the warmth of recitation, would make changes uncon- 
sciously, or, perhaps, purposely introduce them, to pro- 
duce greater effect on their hearers. From lian we 
learn that anciently the books of the Iliad or Odyssey 
were never recited in the order in which they now stand. 

The above form the chief grounds of argument used 
by those who are anxious to disturb our natural belief, as 
it were, of the integrity of Homer’s poems. On the con- 
trary side, it is asserted, that other untaught poets have 
arisen, who, without the aid of external culture, have 
breathed the tenderest and most beautiful thoughts in 
poetry ; and it is also urged, that, granting the sublimity 
of Homer’s poems as they stand, it is necessary, if we 
adopt the opponent system, to come to the belief that, in 
a barbarous age, instead of one being marvellously gifted 
with poetical powers, there were many, a complete race 
of bards, such as has never been since seen. 

The objection arising from the ignorance of letters, 
and want of writing materials, has been considered more 
formidable; but so much uncertainty attends the account 
of the introduction of letters into Greece, that it must un- 
doubtedly have been of high antiquity. 

That the memory of the reciter should be eapable of 
retaining the whole poem does not appear so incredible 
in those times, when the minds of men were not distract- 
ed by the attempt to attain a variety of knowledge ; for 
it is well known, that the constant and sole exercise of a 
single faculty gives it a great perfection. 

The great uniformity of style in these poems has been 
considered as strong internal evidence that they were the 
production of an individual genius; the same epithets 
and similes prevail throughout. Interpolation may have 
occurred, but not sufficiently to affect the authority of 
the whole. Pindar, and other early poets, speak of 
Homer as one man, as do also the historians Herodotus 
and Thucydides. 

It has, indeed, been maintained by some, that the 
Odyssey is the work of a different poet, because the 
images and descriptions evidently belong to a later period 
than those of the Iliad; and from allusions made to the 
arts it appears that they must have made a greater pro- 
gress than could reasonably have taken place during the 
life of one man, even granting the supposition that the 
Iliad was the work of Homer’s youth, and the Odyssey 
that of his maturer years. This is probably one of the 
most forcible objections which has been urged against 
the belief that the Iliad and the Odyssey ure the work of 
one poet. As is often the case, however, in these doubt- 
ful questions, where direct evidence cannot possibly be ob- 
tained, much may be said on both sides; and the matter 
must probably ever remain a matter of curious literary 
speculation. 

The following ancient literary fraud was investigated 

and exposed by the extraordinary learning and diligence 
of Dr. Bentley, who, in the year 1697, commenced the 


famous controversy about the epistles of Phalaris, and : 


the fables of AZsop. 

Sir William Temple, in comparing the intellectual 
pretensions of the uncients and moderns, declared for the 
ancients, and fortified his judgments by alleging, that 
the epistles of Phalaris, and the fables of Ausop, were 
proofs that the older parts of literature were the best; 
though, even at that time, these works had been chal- 
lenged as forgeries. The Honourable Charles Boyle at 
this period having resolved to undertake an edition of the 
Epistles of Phalaris, as an academic exercise, Wotton, 
who was preparing a second edition of his work on “ An- 
cient and Modern Learning,” requested Dr. Bentley to 
write a paper, to expose the spurious pretensions of Pha- 
laris and ASsop. This paper met with violent opposition 
from Mr. Boyle, which determined Dr. Bentley to set 
about the refutation in good earnest. It will be impos- 
sible, within the narrow limits of this sketch, to follow 
the learned criticism, discussion, and wordy war, be- 
tween Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley, in proof of, and against, 
the authenticity of the above epistles. It must be suffi- 
cient to state, that Dr. Bentley’s arguments rest upon 
many grammatical niceties and anachronisms, and on 
the use of certain Doric and Attic dialects, which came 
into use later than the supposed period of their composi- 
tion, His arguments, all supported by innumerable quo- 
tations, which form an immense mass of evidence, have 
not failed to convince most persons of his profound eru- 
dition, as well as of the justness of his opinion. 
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It may be worth while, in this place, to mention a 
doubt, that has been promulgated by some modern critics, 
whether the Anabasis, or retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, is really the work of Xenophon, to whom it has 
most generally been attributed ; or, whether it is the com- 
position of one Themistogenes. In Xenophon’s Annals 
of Grecian History, instead of giving any account of the 
expedition of Cyrus, and the return of the army, he refers 
the reader to the account which he ascribes to Themis. 
togenes of Syracuse. Such an account might then possi- 
bly be extant, though the mention by Xenophon is the 
sole evidence that it was so; but it by no means follows 
that the Anabasis itself was written by Themistogenes ; 
and, from the age of Xenophon to that of Suidas, no men- 
tion of such an author occurs in any remaining work, 
nor was any doubi expressed as to Xenophon being the 
author of the Anabasis, till Suidas thought proper to con- 
trovert the generally received opinion. . 

The problem is well solved by Mr. Mitford. « Why 
then, it will of course occur to ask,” says he, “ did Xe- 
nophon, in his Grecian Annals, refer to the work of 
Themistogenes? Plutarch, in his treatise on the glory of 
the Athenians, has accounted for it thus: ‘ Xenophon,’ 
he says, ‘ was a subject of history for himself. But when 
he published his narrative of his own achievements in 
military command, he ascribed it to Themistogenes of 
Syracuse; giving away thus the literary reputation to 
arise from the work, that he might the better establish 
the credit of the facts related.’ 

“ This explanation, though I give it credit as far as it 
goes, is, however, not by itself completely satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, I think every reader of the Anabasis, at- 
tending, at the same time, to the general history of the 
age, may draw, from the two, what is wanting to com. 
plete it. He cannot fail to observe, that it has been a 
principal purpose of the author of the Anabasis to apolo- 
gise for the conduct of Xenophon. In the latter part of 
the work, the narrative is constantly accompanied with 
a studied defence of his conduct ; in which, both the cir- 
cumstances that produced his banishment from Athens, 
and whatever might give umbrage or excite jealousy 
against him at Lacedemon, have been carefully consi- 
dered. But there are passages in the work, speeches of 
Xenophon himself on delicate occasions, particularly his 
communication with Cleander, the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, related in the sixth book, which could be known only 
from himself or from Cleander. ‘That these have not 
been forgeries uf Themistogenes, is evident from the 
testimony of Xenophon himself, who refers to the work, 
which he ascribes to Themistogenes, with entire satis- 
faction. 

“One, then, of these three conclusions mast follow: 
either, first, the narrative of Themistogenes, if such ever 
existed, had not in it that apology for Xenophon, which 
we find interwoven in the Anabasis transmitted to us as 
Xenophon’s, and consequently was a different work ; or, 
secondly, Themistogenes wrote under the direction of 
Xenophon ; or, thirdly, Xenophon wrote the extant Ana- 
basis, and, for reasons, which those acquainted with the 
circumstances of his life, and the history of the times, 
will have no difficulty to conceive may have been power- 
ful, chose that, on its first publication, it should pass by 
another’s name. ‘The latter has been the belief of all an- 
tiquity ; and indeed, if it had not been fully known that 
the ascription of the Anabasis to Themistogenes was a 
fiction, the concurrence of all antiquity, in stripping that 
author of his just fame, so completely thut, from Xeno- 
phon himself to Suidas, he is never once named as an 
author of merit, in any work remaining to us, while, in 
so many, the Anabasis is mentioned as the work of Xe- 
nophon, would be, if at all credible, certainly the most 
extraordinary circumstance in the history of letters.” 

A fraud, which perhaps occasioned the greatest regret 
that ever was felt in the literary world, has been attri- 
buted to Peter Alcyonius, one of the learned Italians who 
cultivated literature in the sixteenth century, He had 
considerable knowledge of the Greek and Lantin tongues, 
and wrote rhetorical treatises. He was a long time cor. 
rector of the press at Venice, in the house of Aldus Ma 

natius, and ought to participate in the praises given to 
that eminent printer and classical scholar. He translated 
some treatises of Aristotle into Latin ; but the execution 
of them was so severely criticised by Sepulveda, that 
Alcyonius, at a great expense, bought up the criticisms 
of his Spanish enemy to burn them. Paul Jovius says 
of him, in his quaint language, that he was a man of 
downright plebeian and sordid manners, and such a slave 
to his appetite, that in one and the same day he would 
dine three or four times, but always at the expense of 
another ; nor was he altogether so bad a physician in 
this beastly practice, since, before he went to bed, he dis- 
charged the intemperate load from his stomach, 

Alcyonius published a treatise, De Exilio,” contain. 
ing many fine passages; so elegant in fact was it, that 
he was accused of having tacked several parts of Cicero 
“De Gloria” to his own composition, and then, to pre- 
vent being convicted of the theft, thrown the manuscript 
of Cicero, which was the only one in the world, into the 
fire. Cicero, in his twenty-seventh epistle, fifteenth book, 
writing to Atticus, says, “I will speedily send you my 
book, * De Gloria.’”” That the manuscript was extant 
till nearly the period in question would seem to be in- 
dubitable, as it was enumerated by Bernard Giustiniani, 
the learned governor of Padua, among the works which 
he possessed. Along with the rest of his library, it is 
said to have been bequeathed to a convent of nuns, but 
from that time it could never be found. It was believed 
by many, that Peter Alcyonius, who was physician to 
the monastery, and to whom the nuns entrusted the 
management of the library, having copied into his own 
treatise all that suited his purpose, from that of Cicero, 
had secretly made away with it. This charge was first 
brought against Alcyonius by Paul Manutius, and was 
repeated by Paul Jovius, and subsequently by other 
writers ; but Tiraboschi seems to have demonstrated that 
it isa calumny. It is probable that it was provoked by 
the excessive vanity and propensity tu sarcasm and satire 
which distinguished Alcyonius, 

When the Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore was first pub- 
lished, it occasioned a pleasant mistake. This political 
romance represents a perfect but visionary republic, in an 
island supposed to have been recently discovered in 
America. ‘As this was the age of discovery (says 
Granger), the learned Budeus, and others, took it for a 
genuine history, and considered it highly expedient that 
missionaries should be sent thither, in order to convert 
so wise a nation to Christianity,” 

No literary performance has ever been the occasion of 
more discussion or dispute, as to its authenticity, than 


one which was published by the royalist party to excite 
the public pity for Charles I, On the day after that 
monarch’s execution appeared a volume, called Icon Ba- 
silike, or the portraiture of his Sacred Majesty, in his 
Solitude andSufferings. It professed to be from the pen 
of Charles himself, and a faithful exposition of his own 
thoughts on the principal events of his reign, accom- 
panied with such pious effusions as the recollection sug- 
gested to his mind. 

It was calculated to create a strong sensation in favour 
of the royal sufferer, and is said to have passed through 
fifty editions in the course of the first year. 

During the Commonwealth, Milton made an attempt 
to disprove the king’s claim to the composition of the 
book, but his arguments were by no means conclusive, 
as the subsequent publications on the same subject proved. 
After the restoration, Dr. Gauden, a clergyman of Bock- 
ing in Essex, came forward, and declared himself the 
real author; but he advanced his pretensions with se- 
cresy, and received as the price of his silence, first, the 
bishopric of Exeter, and subsequently, when he com- 
plained of the poverty of that see, the richer one of Wor- 
cester. 

After his death, these circumstances transpired, and 
became the subject of an interesting controversy between 
his friends, and the admirers of Charles the First. The 
subsequent publication of the Clarendon papers, has, in 
the opinion of Dr. Lingard, firmly established Gauden’s 
claim ; but Dr. Wordsworth, in the year 1824, adjudged 
it to the king,in his work called « Who wrote Eikon 
Basilike?” In this, he learnedly combats the opinions 
of all the late controversialists on that subject. This 
drew forth replies from the Reverend Henry Todd, and 
“additional reasons” from the Reverend Mr. Broughton, 
in favour of Gauden’s claim. 

Dr. Wordsworth, in a “postscript,”” again answered 
his antagonist, and summed up the evidence by saying, 
that not any convincing arguments in favour of Gauden’s 
claim had been brought forward against his—Dr. Words- 
worth’s—but which, by negative evidence, rather strength- 
ened his side of the question. 

In a short abstract or analysis of so voluminous a sub- 
ject it can only be stated, that it seems hardly credible, 
that Gauden could have proposed to write, or could have 
completed, the Icon, labouring under the disadvantages 
he did. He was not a royal chaplain, nor appears to 
have been much connected with the court; nor ever to 
have had intercourse with the king, but once, when he 
preached before him; yet, ina sudden fit of zeal, he took 
upon himself the composition of a series of reflections in 
the name of the king, on the events of the last seven 
years of his reign; and that without even any communi- 
cation being made to the royal party ; or any suggestion 
received from them that it would be acceptable; whilst 
any discovery made by the opposite party would be fol- 
lowed by his certain ruin. 

The evidence found in the book itself seems of a na- 
ture to disprove its being composed on the spur of the 
moment, or during the last act of the fatal drama, three 
fourths of it being devoted to events having no near con- 
nection with the emergency of the time ; in fact, only 
the last six chapters treat of those subjects which were 
likely to have occupied the public attention at that pe- 
riod. 

The tone of observation in general is such as, judging 
from his other works, it does not appear probable Gauden 
would have ventured to indulge in; habitual caytion be- 
ing visible in his other political writings. His fraudulent 
claim for remuneration after royalty was restored, being 
recompensed by a moderate promotion, does not, of ne- 
cessity, prove its justice ; 88 many reasons concurred, 
why the royal party should wish to hush up any reports 
that might tend to reflect upon the late king’s memory ; 
nor at that time could the fact be susceptible of actual 
proof. 

These several circumstances, in Dr. Wordsworth’s 
opinion, make it more than probable that Gauden’s claim 
was, in reality, what so many other learned persons have 
concurred in supposing, a literary imposture, which at 
the time met with undeserved success. 

Literary imposture, in our own times, appears to have 
flourished most from the middle to the latter end of the 
eighteenth century; for, within forty years of that pe- 
riod, various very remarkable frauds in the common- 
wealth of letters were ushered into day, and the attention 
of the public was solicited to them, with all the boldness 
that a perfect conviction of their real worth and genuine 
authenticity, on the part of those who promulgated them, 
could possibly have inspired. 

The first of these, im point of time, and intensity of 
malignant and selfish audacity, was the unpardonable 
attack made, about the year 1750, by a Mr. Lauder, on 
the poetical character and moral candour of Milton. 

The first regular notice the public received of his in- 
tention was ftom the following circular, which devoloped 
his plan of attack ; 

“ I have ventured to publish the following observations 
on Milton’s imitation of the moderns ; having lately 
fallen on four or five authors in Latin verse, which I have 
reason to believe Milton had consulted in- composing his 
Paradise Lost. The novelty of the subject will entitle 
me to the favour of the reader, since I in no way intend 
unjustly to derogate from the real merit of the writer. 
The first author alluded to was Jacobus Masenius, He 
was a professor of rhetoric, in the Jesuits’ College, at 
Cologne, about 1650, and he wrote Sarcotis, in five books; 
which, said he, in the preface, is not so much a complete 
model, as a Tough draught of an epic poem. Milton fol- 
lows this author tolerably closely through the first two 
books, In it Adam and Eve are described under the 
single name of Sarcothea, or human nature, whose anta- 
gonist, the infernal serpent, is called uucifer. The in- 
fernal council, or Pandemonium, Lucifer’s habits, and 
the fight of the angels, are tvo obvious not to have been 
noticed ; Milton's exordium appears to have been almost 
directly taken from Masenius and Ramsay.” Lauder 
goes on to state that the Paradise Lost was taken from a 
farce, called Adamo Perso, and from an Italian tragedy, 
called Paradiso Perso; and that even Milton's poem it- 
self was said to have been written for a tragedy. 

“ Having procured,” continues he, “ the Adamus Exul 
of Grotius,* I found, or imagined myself to find, the first 

* This learned man, embracing and supporting the 
doctrines of Arminius, was doomed, among other divines, 
at the national synod of Dort, in 1618, to perpetual im. 
prisonment in the castle of Louvestein, Grotius found 
consolation in literary occupation; and, though his con- 
finement was rigorous, he derived every comfort from 
his wife, who afler some difficulty was allowed to visit 


draught, the prima stamina, of this wonderful poem ; and 
I was then induced to search for the collateral relations 
it might be supposed to have contracted in its progress 
to maturity.” The Adamus Exul of Grotius was never 
printed with his other works, though it passed through 
four editions ; and it was by very great labour that Mr. 
Lauder was at last ableto get a-copy from Gronovius,. 
at Leyden. Milton is charged with having literally 
translated, rather than barely alluded to, this work. 

The severe affliction which Milton endured, in the loss 
of sight, obliged him to have recourse to filial aid, in 
consulting such authorsas he had occasion to refer to ; 
and Lauder, wishing to prove that he feared detection 
and exposure, asserted that he taught his daughters only 
to read the several languages, in which his authorities 
were written, confining them to'the knowledge of words 
and pronunciation, but keeping the sense and meaning 
to himself. 

Apparently feeling a momentary shame at his conduct, 
Lauder, in a kind of apology, added, “ As I am sensible 
this will be deemed most outrageous usage of the divine, 
immortal Milton, the prince of English poets, and the 
incomparable author of Paradise Lost, I take this oppor- 
tunity to declare, that a strict regard to truth alone*,— 
and to do justice to those authors from whom Milton has 
so liberally gleaned, without acknowledgment,—have 
induced me to make this attack upon the reputation and 
memory of a person hitherto so universally applauded 
and admired for his incomparable poetical abilities.” 

-Dr. Douglas, to whom the world is indebted for inves- 
tigating and detecting Lauder’s baseness, vindicated Mil- 
ton from the injustice of the charge, in an answer full of 
diligent research of those authors who were said to have 
furnished Milton with materials for his poem. 

Dr. Douglas commences by saying, “Our Zoilus 
charges Milton with having borrowed both the plan of 
his poem, and also particular passages, from other authors, 
Should these charges even prove true, will it follow that 
his pretensions to genius are disproved? The same 
charge might be brought against Virgil; as there is 
scarcely a passage in his Eneid but is taken from the 
Iliad or Odyssey. ‘There is no shadow of truth in the 
assertion made by Lauder, that infinite tribute of venera- 
tion had been paid to Milton, through men’s ignorance of 
his having been indebted to the assistance of other authors, 
when, on the contrary, those very persons who gave him 
the greatest praise were the principal discoverers of many 
of his imitations. 

“It did not enter my head,” continues Dr. Douglas, 
“that our critic could have the assurance to urge false 
quotations in support of his charge ; and therefore did I, 
and, as limagine, did every other person, believe, that 
the authors he quoted really contained those lines 
which he attributed to them, and which bear so striking 
a resemblance to passages in Paradise Lost, that the 
reader cannot avoid concluding, with Lauder, that Milton 
had really seen and imitatedthem. Will it not, therefore, 
be thought extraordinarily strange, and excite the utmost 
indignation in every candid person’s breast, ifthe reverse 
of all this shall appear to be the case ; if it can be clearly 
proved that our candid conscientious critic, whose notions 
of morality taught him to accuse Milton of the want of 
common probity or honour for having boasted that he 
sung things yet unattempted in prose or rhyme, has, in 
order to make good his charge against Milton, had re- 
course to forgeries, perhaps the grossest that ever were 
obtruded on the world ?” 

It first occurred to Dr. Douglas to search for those 
authors, from whom Lauder asserted that Milton had 
borrowed his ideas. Many were searce, and not to be 
found; but he succeeded in getting one, Staphorstius, a 
Dutch poet and divine, who, says Lauder, “ never dreamt 
the prince of English poets would condescend to plume 
himself so liberally with his—Staphorstius’—feathers ;” 
and he quotes certain passages in proof of this assertion, 
—an entire quotation of thirty-two lines, besides shorter 
ones. “I was” says Dr. Douglas, “* at a loss where to 
turn for these lines ; for it is remarkable, that through 
his whole work, Lauder omits to tell his readers where 
the quotations are to be found; with great labour, however, 
I found some allusion to the subject, and also, with great 
surprise, discovered that eight lines quoted as from Sta- 
phorstius have no existence in that author; and which 
eight lines are in L.auder's essay printed in Italics, as 
having the strongest resemblance to those in Paradise 
Lost, and it will be impossible for Lauder to clear himself 
from the charge of having corrupted the text of Staphor- 
stius, by interpolating the eight lines not to be found 
there. A more curious circumstance still is, that this 
interpolated passage is taken from a Latin translation of 
Paradise Lost itself, made by one Hogeus, or Hog, 
printed in the year 1690, without the variation of a single 
word: it must be thought therefore extremely hard that 
Milton should be run down as a plagiarist for having 
stolen from himself, yet this is strictly the case. Hog 
translated the Paradise Lost into Latin: Lauder inter- 
polates some of Hog’s lines in Staphorstius, and then 
urges these very limes as a demonstration that Milton 
copied him. There is equal testimony to prove that 
Lauder interpolated Phineas Fletcher, and others, in the 
same way; but the most extraordinary part of the forgery 
is yet to be mentioned : this interpolating critic has even 
forged Milton himself, and interpolates the Paradise Lost, 
however ridiculously improbable this may seem. In 
1747, Lauder makes his first appearance as the Zoilus of 
Milton, in the Gentleman's Magazine, where, to prove 


him. The fond care of this woman at last procured his 
deliverance, after a captivity of two years; for, on pre- 
tence of removing his books, which she declared had 
proved injurious to his health, she was permitted to send 
away a chest, three feet and a half long, in which he had 
concealed himself, amd was thus carried by two soldiers 
from the fortress. It is curious that their suspicions 
should not have been excited; for, whilst carrying the 
chest, they complained one to the other of the weight, 
saying jestingly, that it wasas heavy as ifan Arminian 
had been in it. From Louvestein the chest was carried 
to Gorcum, to the house of a friend, where the learned 
prisoner was set at liberty, and he immediately oe 
from thence to Antwerp, disguised as a mason with a 
rule and trowel. 


* This lover of truth, at the commencement of his 
pamphlet, with consummate assurance thus proposes him- 
self as a private tutor : “ Gentlemen who are desirous to 
secure their children from ill example, by a domestic 
education, or are themselves inclined to gain or retrieve 
the knowledge of the Latin tongue, may be waited on at 
their houses, by the author of the following essay, upon 
the receipt of a letter directed to the publisher or author. 
N. B. Mr. Lauder’s abilities, and industry in his pro- 
fession, can be well attested by persons of the first rank 
in literature in this metropolis,’ 


that Milton'had copied from the Adamus E’xal of Grotius 
he quotes, professedly from the Paradise Lost, one line 
and a half, beginning 
‘ And lakes of living sulphur ever flow, 
And ample spaces.’ 
4 After the most careful search, I can safely 
that the above line and a half have no existence in the 
Paradise Lost.” 

From the difficulty of rebutting Lauder's evidence 
against Milton, he had acquired some merit in the eyes 
of men of learning, which procured him the countenance 
of the great, and encouraged him to open a subscription 
for the publication of a new edition of those authors who, 
according to him, had held the torch to Milton, 

Upon the publication of Dr. Douglas’s remarks on 
Lauder, the booksellers, who had undertaken his work, 
thought proper to prefix the following notice to each copy 
of it: — 

“After ten months’ insdlent triumph, the Rev. Dr. 
Douglas has favoured the world with a detection of this 
scene of villany, and has so powerfully urged his proofs, 
that no hope was left of invalidating them ; an immediate 
application to Lauder was necessary, and a demand, that 
the books, from whence he had takem the principal 
controverted passages, should be put imto our hands. 
He then with great confidence acknowledged the inter. 
polation, and seemed to wonder at the folly of the world, 
for making such an extraordinary rout about eighteen or 
twenty lines. As this man has been guilty of such a 
wicked imposition on us and the public, and is capable 
of so daring an avowal of it, we declare that we will have 
no further intercourse with him, and we now sell his 
book, only asa curiosity of fraud and interpolation, which 
all the ages of literature cannot parallel. 

“Joun Payne, 
“Joserx Bovsvrt.” 


In a letter addressed tothe Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lauder says,“ I own the charge of Dr. Douglas to be 
just, and 1 humbly profess my sorrow, but I cannot 
forbear to take notice, that my interpolating: these authors 
proceeded rather from my being hurried away by violent 
passions, and rash imprudence, without duly weighing 
the case, and chiefly from a fatal anxiety mot to fall short 
of my proof in that arduous undertaking; excusing 
myself on the score, that Pope’s criticisms hhad spoilt the 
sale of my edition of Dr. Anthony Johnston's elegant 
paraphrase of the Psalms in Latin verse ; and I bethought 
me of this only way left of enhancing his merit by 
lessening that of Milton, even as Pope had endeavoured 
to raise that of Milton by lessening Johmston’s; and I 
thought, if I could strip Milton of his chief merit, fertility 
and sublimity of thought, I should at once retrieve John- 
‘ston’s honour, and convict Pope of pronouncing so erro- 
neous a judgment, in giving so vast a preference to 
Milton above Johnston ; a task in every way arduous and 
unpopular, had not necessity ina manner compelled me, 
as the author whom I highly value, and on whose re- 
putation my subsistence in life in a great measure 
depended, was lately discredited by Pope, both in North 
and South Britain, in his Dunciad; and im consequence 
of those remarks, the sale of my edition of Johnston fell 
considerably, and was thought nothing of.”” 

Lauder wrote also to Dr. Douglas in the following 
curious strain :—* I resolved to attack Milton’s fame, and 
found some passages which gave me hopes of stigmatising 
him as a plagiarist : the further I carried may researches, 


. the more eager I grew for the discovery: the more my 
hypothesis was opposed, the more was heated with 
rage.”* 


Lauder had been sanguine in his hopes that the 


- unreserved confession would atone for his gruilt, and that 


his subscription for a new edition of * Sarcotis,” and 


 Adamus Exul,” would meet with the samme encourage. 


ment as at first; but the anxiety of the public to see them 
was at an end, and the design of reprinting them met 
with little or no success. Thus, grown desperate by 
disappointment, with equal inconsistency amd impudence 
he renewed his attacls upon the author of Paradise Lost, 
and then gave the world, as a reason which excited him 
to continue his forgeries, that Milton had attacked the 
character of Charles the First: by saying, that that king 
had interpolated Pamela’s prayer from the Arcadia, ia 
the Icon Basilike. He also scrupled not to abuse most 
unjustifiably Dr. Douglas, as the first exposer of his own 
forgery. 

Lauder afterwards went to Barbadoes, amd died there 
in great poverty in the year 1770. 

Early in the eighteenth century (1704) there was 
published, in London, a history of the island of Formosa, 
off the cast of China, accompanied by an extraondinary 
narrative of the author, who went under the name of 
George Psalmanazar, and who, from the idolatries of his 
own country, represented himself to hawe become a 
convert to Christianity. 

The description of Formosa was given with such 
apparent fidelity, the manners and eustoms were illus. 
trated with so many engravings of the houses, modes of 
traveling, and shipping, and specimens of the language 
and written character so philologically explained, that, 
though some few persons of superior penetration looked 
upon the work as an imposture, the belief was almost 
general of the truth of the history, which was considered 
the more interesting, as the country described in the 
volume had hitherto been so imperfectly known. There: 
appeared subsequently by the same author, ** A Dialogue. 
between a Japanese and Formosan,” abeut some points, 
of the religion of the times. 

Psalmanazar was much noticed, and his ingenuity had 
several ordeals to undergo, from the severe examilsations 
and investigations which the curiosity of his stupporters: 
and the suspicion of his adversaries prompted them to. 
make. He had actually invented a Formosam language: 
and grammar, into which he translated several prayers 
and short sentences; also a vocabulary for the benefit of 
those who should visit that island. With this, his native 
language, he was naturally supposed to be familiar, and 
he must have had an extraordinary and tenacious memory, 
not to have laid himself open to more suspicion, in the 
several repetitions of his examinations, which were taken 
down for the satisfaction of others; he at last, however, 


* “ Dr Johnson, who had been so far imposed upon by 
Lauder as to furnish a preface and postscript to his nt 
now dictated a letter for him, addressed to. Dr. Douglas, 
acknowledging his fraud in terms of suitable contrition, 
This extraordinary attempt of Lauder’s was mo sudden 
effort; he had brooded over it for years, amd it is un~ 
certain what his principal motive was.”——Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, 
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confessed that the whole was a forgery from beginning 

He was a man of very great general knowledge, 
together with natural talent, and appears by his Will to 
have deeply regretted this imposture. His will thus 
commences: “The last will and testament of me, a poor 

and worthless creature, commonly known by the 
assuméd.name of George Psalmanazar.” After a devout 
prayer to the Supreme Being, and directing that he may 
be.baried in the humblest manner, he says, “The prin- 
cipal manuscript that I felt myself bound to leave behind 
was a faithful narrative of my education, and sallies of 
my: wretched youthful years, and the various ways by 
which I was, in some measure unadvisedly, led into the 
base and shameful imposture of passing upon the, world 
for a native of Formosa, and a convert to Christianity, 
and. backing it with a fictitious account of that island, 
and of my own:travels, conversion, &c., all or most part 
of it hatched in my own brain, without regard to truth 
- or honesty. It is true I have long since disclaimed even 
publicly all but the shame and guilt of that vile impo- 
sition; yet.as long as I knew there were still two editions 
of that scandalous remance remaining in England, besides 
the several versions it had abroad, I thought it incumbent 
wpon, me to undeceive the world, by unraveling that 
whole mystery of iniquity in a posthumous work.” He 
concludes by once more thus branding his work—* It 
was no other than a mere forgery of my own devising, a 
acandalous imposition on the public, and such as I think 
myself bound to beg God and the world pardon for 
writing, and have been long since, as I am to this day, 
and shall be as long as I live, heartily sorry for, and 
ashamed of.” This document bears date in 1752, when 
he was in the 73d year of his age. 

In the posthumous memoirs, above alluded to, he 
studiously concealed who he really was. It appears, 
however, that he waa born, about 1679, in the south of 
France, either in Provence or Languedoc; and having 
been guilty of some great excesses in the university 
where he was receiving his education,—though he does 
not explain the nature of them,—he found it necessary 
to take to flight, and wandered clandestinely through a 
great part of Europe. Finding it both troublesome and 
hazardous to preserve his incognito as an European, he 
determined on the plan of imposture which ultimately 
led him to write his fictitious history of the Island of 
Formosa. The latter part of his life was spent in the 
practice of the most unfeigned piety. He supported 
Aimeelf by his literary labours, and was the author of a 
considerable portion of the ‘Ancient Universal History. 
His death took place in 1763. 

About the year 1760, much speculation was excited in 
the literary world by the publication of a series of poems 
purporting to have been translated by a Mr. Macpherson, 
from the original Gaelic of the famous poet Ossian, whose 
compositions had been handed down from his own times 
by oral tradition. The occasion of Mr Macpherson’s 
giving them to the world was as follows:—Mr. Home, 
author of “ Douglas,” in company with other gentlemen, 
being at Moffat in the summer of 1759, met there Mr. 
Macpherson, then tutor to Mr. Graham; and from him 
they heard some specimens of Gaelic poetry, which so 
much pleased them, that they begged Mr. Macpherson to 
publish them in a small volume. He complied, and this 
specimen having attracted a good deal of attention, he 

posed to make a tour, by subscription, through the 

Highlands, for the purpose of collecting more complete 
specimens of the ancient poetry. This journey he per- 
formed in 1760, and speedily published the poems in a 
more complete form. They were received, however, by 
many with suspicion: it being thought, from the remote- 
ness of the period at which they were said to have been 
produced, that they could not be genuine. 

In 1763, Dr. Hugh Blair wrote a dissertation on the 
poems of Ossian. This he sent to his friend David Hume, 
and requested to have his opinion as to the authenticity 
of the poems. In reply, Hume said, that he never heard 
the dissertation mentioned, where some one or other did 
not express his doubt with regard to the antiquity of the 
poems which were the subject of it; and that he often 
heard them totally rejected with disdain and indignation, 
as a palpable and impudent forgery. 

‘The absurd pride and consequence of Macpherson, 
scorning, as he pretended, to satisfy any body that 
doubted his veracity, tended much to confirm the general 
skepticism : and, added Hume, “if the poems are of 
genuine origin, they are in all respects the greatest 
curiosities that were ever discovered in the history of 
literature.” 

The first regular attack on the authenticity of Ossian’s 
poems was made, in 1781, by Mr. Shaw, the author of a 
Gaelic Dictionary and Grammar ; and it was a vigorous 
one. He contended, from internal evidence, that the 
poems were forgeries; he asserted that many of the 
Highland persons who had vouched for their genuineness 
had never seen a line of the supposed originals, and that 
Macpherson hinwself had constantly evaded showing them 
to him; and he maintained, that both the fable and the 
machinery of the principal poems were Irish; and that 
if, as a blind, any manuscripts had ever been shown, 
they must have been in the Irish language, the Erse 
dialect of the Gaelic never having been written or printed 


. till, in 1754, Mr. Macfarlane printed a translation of Bax- 


ter’s “Call to the Unconverted.”” An answer was attempted 
by Mr. Clarke, a member of the Scotish Antiquarian 
Society ; but, though he succeeded in some points, he failed 
in his principal object 
After a lapse of nearly twenty years, a more powerful 
antagonist of Ossian took the field. This was Mr. Malcolin 
Laing, author of a history of Scotland. To that history 
the added an elaborate dissertation, in which he skilfully 
investigated the claim of the poems to antiquity. The 
principal grounds on which he decided against it were, 
the many false and inaccurate allusions to the history of 
Britain while the country was under the dominiun of the 
Romans ; the flagrant difference between Highland man. 
meraias described in the poems and by historians; the 
many pelpable:imitations from the classics and the Scrip. 
tures; the fact that all the Highland traditionary poems 
knowa geferred to the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
that there existed no Gaelic manuscript older than the 
fifteenth century; the resemblance which the strains of 
the pretended Owian bore to The Highlander, one of 
Macpherson's acknowledged compositions; and, lastly, 
aertain startling expressions, used in print by Macpher- 
son, which scemed ulmost to render it certain that he 
was not the translator, but the author, of the works which 
he had given to the world under the name of Ossian. 
- Ansious that the truth should be elicited on a sub- 


ject so interesting to them as their national poetry, the 
Highland Society had already, as far back as 1797, ap- 
pointed a, committee to enquire into the nature and 
authenticity of Ossian’s poems. Mr. Laing’s Disserta- 
tion, of which a second edition was published in 1804, 
seems to have quickened the movements of the commit- 


. tee. To assist in elucidating the subject, a series of 


queries was circulated throughout the Highlands and the 
Scotish Islands. The series consists of six articles, of 
which the first is the most important. “ Have you ever 
heard repeated or sung any. of the poems ascribed to 
Ossian, translated and published by Mr. Macpherson ? 
By whom have you heard them so repeated, and at what 
time or times? Did you ever commit any of them to 
writing, or can you remember them so well as to set 
them down?” ‘The same answer was requested as to 
any other ancient poems of the same kind; and the com. 
mittee likewise expressed a wish to obtain as much in- 
formation as possible ‘with regard to the traditionary 
belief of the country concerning the history of Fingal, 
and his followers, and that of Ossian and his poems.” 

It was not till 1810 that the society published the re- 
sult of the enquiry which it had set on foot. The an- 
swers to the queries were certainly by no means satis- 
factory. The report, which was drawn up by Henry 
Mackenzie, stated that the committee had directed its 
enquiry to two points; firstly, what poetry, of what 
kind, and of what degree of excellence, existed anciently 
in the Highlands of Scotland, which was generally known 
by the denomination of Ossianic; and, secondly, how far 
that collection of such poetry, published by Mr. James 
Macpherson, is genuine. On the first point the committee 
spoke decidedly. It declared its firm conviction that such 
poetry did exist; that it was common, general, and in 
great abundance; and that it was of a most striking and 
impressive sort, in a high degree eloquent, tender, and 
sublime. On the second point, there was a woful fall- 
ing-off in confident assertion. “The committee,” says 
the reporter, “is possessed of no documents to show how 
much of his collection Mr. Macpherson obtained in the 
form in which he has given it to the world.. The poems, 
and fragments of poems, which the committee has been 
able to procure, contain, as will appear from the article 
in the Appendix, No. 15, often the substance, and some- 
times almost the literal expression (the ipsissima verba) 
of passages given by Mr. Macpherson, in the poems of 
which he has published the translations. But the com- 

“mittee has not been able to obtain one poem the same in 
title and tenor with the poems published by him. It is in- 
clined to believe that he was in use to supply chasms, and 
to give connection, by inserting passages which he did not 
Jind, and to add what he conceived to be dignity and de- 
licacy to the original composition, by striking out passages, 
by softening incidents, by refining the language ; in short, 
by changing what he considered as too simple or rude for 
a modern ear, and elevating what in his opinion was below 
the standard of good poetry. To what degree, however, 
he exercised these liberties, it is impossible for the com. 
mittee to determine. The advantages he possessed, 
which the committee began its enquiries too late to en- 
joy, of collecting from the oral recitation of a number of 
persons, now no more, a very great number of the same 
poems, on the same subjects, and then collating those 
different copies, or editions, if they may be so called, re- 
jecting what was spurious or corrupted in one copy, and 
adopting, from another, something more genuine and 
excellent in its place, afforded him an opportunity of 
putting together what might fairly enough be called an 
original whole, of much more beauty, and with much 
fewer blemishes, than the committee believe it now pos- 
sible for any person or combination of persons to obtain.” 

This report, published as it was by persons who were 
anxious to establish the authenticity of the poems, seems 
decisively to prove that Macpherson was, in fact, the 
fabricator of the works attributed to Ossian, or, at the 
least, that he formed a cento from fragments of ballads 
and tales, blended with interpolations of his own. The 
controversy was, however, continued for some time 
longer, and much ink was shed by the believers and in- 
fidels ; the presumed Gaelic originals were also at length 
published; but the believers, nevertheless, daily lust 
ground, the public ceased to take an interest in the dis- 
pute, and the question seems now to be finally set to rest, 

The Letters of Junius, though not so strictly to be 
considered as a literary imposture, have yet excited so 
much attention and speculation, both by their matter and 
the impenetrable mystery in which they have hitherto 
been involved, that a brief notice of that which I consider 
to be the most successful attempt to discover the real 
author may not here be unacceptable. 

Mr. G, Chalmers wrote a dissertation, to prove that 
the author of the Letters of Junius was a Mr. M‘Aulay 
Boyd ; and, certainly, as far as circumstantial evidence 
goes, short of direct proof, there appears much reason for 
supposing him not far from the truth in his conjectures. 

M’Aulay Boyd was born in April, 1746, at his father’s 
house, Ship street, Dublin, and in 1761 was received asa 
fellow-commoner in the university of that city, He 
came to London in 1766, to study the law; but his pro- 
pensities carried him oftener to St. Stephen's than to 
Westminster Hall, and he exhibited a wonderful retention 
of memory, by reciting perfectly the speeches of the 
night to his associates in his club. He became intimate 
with Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, and many 
other members of the Literary Club. ; 

At the time of an election in Antrim, he addressed 
twelve letters to the independent electors, under the ap- 
pellation of “* The Freeholder,” to gain their votes for a 
constitutional candidate—Wilson ; and these letters are 
known to have contributed to the raising of that wild cla- 
mour, which carried Wilson’s election by an enthusiastic 
blast of momentary madness. The style of The Free- 
holder is strongly impregnated with the essence of Ju- 
nius. A great deal of evidence is adduced in continua- 
tion by Chalmers, which seems to bear him out in his 
conjectures; and it may be bricfly recapitulated, that, 
firstly, the letters of Junius appear to have been written 
by an Irishman ; secondly, that they are the work of an 
inexperienced or juvenile pen; and if Boyd wrote them, 
it must have been when he was between his twenty-third 
and twenty-fifth years; thirdly, they were published by 
one “ who delighted to fish in troubled waters,” a pro- 
pensity which Boyd frequently gratified; fourthly, the 
author was a constant attendant on both houses of par- 
liament ; fifthly, compared with The Freeholder, Boyd’s 
acknowledged work, there is a wonderful sameness in 
all the faults and excellences of the twu. 

Boyd took a particular interest in Junius, and talked 
as if he knew the author, but that he never would be 
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handwriting.” 


generally known: his wife often suspected him to be 
the writer. He never disclaimed the imputation, or 
claimed the honour. 

The public, says Mr. Chalmers, hasan interest in ex- 
posing this mystery; and the relatives of those respect- 
able persons who were said to be the writers have also 
an interest, if it is known where the application could be 
made, in placing the seditious pen of Junius in the pro- 
per hands, 

Almon, a bookseller, imagined that he had clearly de- 
tected Boyd as the author. In 1769, at a meeting of the 
‘booksellers and printers, H. S. Woodfall read a letter 
from Junius, because it contained a passage relating tu 
the business of the meeting. Almon saw the handwrit- 
ing of the manuscript, without disclosing his thoughts to 
the meeting ; but the next time he saw Boyd at his shop, 
in Piccadilly, Almon said, “ I have seen a part of one of 
Junius’s Letters in manuscript, which I believe is your 
Boyd instantly changed colour, and, 
after a. short pause, replied, “ The similitude of hand- 
writing is not a conclusive fact.” Now, Boyd was by 
nature confident, and by habit a man of the world, a sort 
of character not apt to blush. From this time Almon 
used to say that he suspected Junius was a broken-down 
gentleman, without a penny in his pocket. 

The anonymous publication of a series of letters was, 
before this time, had recourse to for a political purpose. 
About the year 1722, when Charles, Duke of Grafton, was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, William Wood, a hardware- 
man and bankrupt, alleging the great want of copper 
money in that kingdom, procured a patent for coining 
one hundred and eight thousand pounds, to pass there as 
current money. This measure was thought by some per- 
sons to be a vile job from beginning to end, and that the 
chief procurers of the patent were to be sharers of the 
profits. Some anonymous letters were, therefore, written 
in 1724, under the assumed name of the Drapier, or 
Draper, warning the people not to receive the coin which 
was then sent over. 

The real author of these letters, as afterwards appeared, 
was the celebrated Dr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, who, 
indignant at the scheme, boldly withstood the designs 
of the grasping projector. 

Wood's project was, by virtue of a patent fraudulently 
obtained, to coin half pence for Ireland, at about eleven 
parts in twelve under their real value; but which, even 
if ever so good, no man could have been obliged to re- 
ceive in any payment whatever. 

The first letter convinced all parties in Ireland that 
the admission of Wood’s money would prove fatal to the 
nation ; some passages in the fourth, being thought to re- 
flect upon the people in power, were selected fur prose- 
cution, and three hundred pounds offered, as a reward 
for the discovery of the author; bat no clue was ever 
given by which such discovery could be made. The co- 
pies were always sent to the press by some obscure mes- 
senger, who never knew the person from whom he re- 
ceived them. The amanuensis alone was trusted, to 
whom, two years afterwards, the author gave an employ- 
ment that brought him in forty pounds a year. 

The purpose of the letters was completely answered, 
Wood was compelled to relinquish his patent, and his 
half pence were totally suppressed. 

That the letters of “ Junius,” “The Drapier,” and 
other political tracts, should have been publighed anony- 
mously cannot be considered a very extraordinary caution 
on the part of the anthors ; though the public are always 
anxious to know the writers of such pamphlets as have 
been cleverly executed. But many authors of works 
purely litercry, and which, after a perusal by the public, 
have been deservedly praised, have for a time kept them- 
selves studiously led, as if unwilling to receive any 
public tribute of admiration ; or, perhaps, ainused by the 
variety of speculations afloat concerning them. 

Dean Swift, at first, published his “Tale of a Tub,” 
anonymously ; it speedily excited very considerable atten- 
tion, some applauding others reprobating its tendency and 
design. Fourteen years after this, “ Gulliver's Travels” 
appeared, which acquired a still more extended popularity. 
Even Swift’s most intimate friends were unacquainted 
with its origin; though many suspected who the author 
was. Gay wrote to him, saying, “ About ten days ago, 
a book was published here of the travels of one Gulliver, 
which has been the conversation of the whole town ever 
since : the whole impression sold in a week, and nothing 
is more diverting than to hear the different opinions 
people give of it; though all agree in liking it extremely. 
It is usually said you are the author; but, I am told, the 
bookseller declares he knows not from what hand it 
came.” 

In the summer of 1814, there appeared, anonymously, 
a novel, bearing the title of * Waverly.” It was written 
in a fascinating style, and was read with avidity by every 
one. It was speedily followed by other historical novels 
as interesting, or more so, from the pen of “ the Author 
of Waverly.” They succeeded each other with such 
prolific and astonishing rapidity, and were executed in 
such a masterly manner, that, at last, the curiosity of the 
public became extreme, to discover to whom they were 
indebted for them. Pamphlets on the subject, and specu- 
lations in periodicals, were abundant. Various persons 
were named; but the majority leaned to the opinion that 
Sir Walter Scott was the writer. It was not, however, 
till many years afterwards, that circumstances, arising 
out of the bankruptcy of his publishers, compelled him 
to throw aside the veil, and to stand forth the avowed 
author of productions which have spread his fame to the 
farthest limits of civilised society, and which can never 
cease to retain a strong hold upon the human mind. 

From this brief notice of one extraordinary genius, 
who lived long to enjoy his fame, we must go back, nearly 
half a century, to make mention of another, who pe- 
rished, unpraised and unfriended, before he reached the 
age of manhood. In the annals of literature there is no 
example recorded of precocious talent which can vie with 
that of Thomas Chatterton. He was born‘ at Bristol, in 
St. Mary Redcliffe parish, on the 20th of November, 1752, 
and was the posthumous son of an individual who had 
been successively writing master to a classical school, 
singing man in Bristol Cathedral, and master of the 
Pyle street Free-school. At the age of five years, he was 
apparently so stupid as to be deemed incapable of learn. 


| ing his letters. It was not till his latent powers were 


roused, by being shown the illuminated capitals of an 
old French manuscript, that he became anxious to ac- 
quire learning. Henceforth he needed no stimulant. 
Before he was eight years old, he was admitted into 
Colson’s school, the Christ’s Hospital of Bristol, where he 
read much in his intervals of leisure, and began to try 


his poetical skill. When he was somewhat under fifteen, 
he was apprenticed to Mr. Lambert, an attorney. It was 
while he was in this situation, and early in October, 1768, 
when the new bridge at Bristol was completed, that he 
gave to the world the first article of that series of literary 
forgeries which has immortalised him. It was sent to 


of the Friars first passing over the old bridge: taken from 
an ancient manuscript.” He subsequently, from time to 
time, produced various poems of pre-eminent beauty, 
clothed in antique language. The language, however, 
was not that of any one period; nor was the style, nor 
in many instances the furm of composition, that of the 
fifteenth century, the age to which he assigned them, 
He pretended that they were written by Thomas Rowley, 
a priest, and Thomas Canynge, and that they were co- 
pied from parchments, which his father had found in a 
large box, in a room over the chapel on the north side of 
Redcliffe church. While he was engaged in composing 
these poems, he was a liberal contributor of prose 
and verse to the magazines. Having, in his moody mo- 
ments, avowed an intention of committing suicide, his 
master released him from his indentures, and Chatterton 
repaired to London, where he resolved to depend upon 
his pen for subsistence. At the outset, his hopes were 
raised to a high pitch; but they were soon blighted. In 
spite of his wonderful fertility, and his persevering exer. 
tions, he seems to have been unable to provide for the 
day that was passing over him. Privations and wounded 
pride drove him to despair, and, on the 25th of August, 
1770, he put an end to his existence by poison. Editions 
of the pretended poems of Rowley, were published by 
Mr. Tyrrwhit and Dean Milles; and a controversy was 
long and vehemently maintained on the question of their 
antiquity. There are now few persons who doubt that 
they are the work of Chatterton. That he was capable 
of producing them is sufficiently proved by his acknow- 
ledged poems. ‘ 

We come now to a much more daring forgery, perpe- 
trated by an individual whose talents were far inferior to 
those of Chatterton. Mr. Malone, in the preface to his 
edition of Shakspeare, had shown that Shakspeare died at 
the age of fifty-two, in April 1616, leaving his daughter, 
and her husband Dr. J. Hall, executors. The will de- 
monstrates, that he died possessed of “ baubles, gewgaws, 
toys to mock apes, &c.” Dr. Hall died in 1635, leaving 
a will, and bequeathing his library and manuscripts to 
J. Nash. “Here,” says Mr. Malone, “ is a proof that the 
executor of Shakspeare’s will left a library and manu- 
scripts behind him.” Ina satisfactory manner did Mr. 
Malone trace down, from the public records, the legal 
transmission of the personal property of Shakspeare’s de- 
scendants to a recent period, from which he inferred, that, 
amongst the present generation of them, fragments might 
be found, if curiosity would prompt diligence to search 
the repositories of concealment. The search proved suc- 
cessful, and from the appearance of the manuscripts of 
Shakspeare in 1790, every moment was expectancy of 
more arrivals; in fact discovery succeeded discovery so 
fast, that Mr. Malone obtained documents enough to fill 
a folio. A painting of Shakspeare was also found, the 
very painting that enabled Droeshout to engrave the 
effigies of Shakspeare which was prefixed to the folio 
edition of his dramas, and of which Ben Jonson affirmed 
that 

“ The Graver had a strife 
With nature, to outdo the life ;” 
and every thing concurred to evince the genuineness of 
this ancient painting. 

A new discovery of Shakspearian papers was announced 
for exhibition in Norfolk street, in 1794, and curiosity was 
again roused. 

Mr. Malone, from some private reasons, seemed indif- 
ferent about these papers in Norfolk street; and he was 
urged by his skepticism to contradict that probability 
which he had taught the imaginative world to entertain 
in favour of the discovery of Shakspearian fragments. 
Many other learned persons being, however, convinced 
by examination of the authenticity of these miscellaneous 
papers, the publication of them was undertaken by sub- 
seription, and four guineas a copy were freely paid by 
the subscribers. 

When the book came out, and not till then, did Mr. 
Malone condescend to look at it, and examine its preten- 
sions; and he quickly decided it to be a palpable and 
bold forgery. ‘This he demonstrated by a learned and 
critical examination of each particular paper; his en- 
quiry was drawn up in the form of a letter, and addressed 
to the Right Honourable James, Earl of Charlemont, in 
the year 1796. 

The editor of them, Mr. Ireland, in his preface, had 
assured the public, that all men of taste who had viewed 
them previous to publication unanimously testified in 
favour of their authenticity, and declared that there was 
on their side a mass of irrefragable evidence, external and 
internal; that it was impossible, amid such various 
sources of detection, for the art of imitation to have ha- 
zarded itself without being betrayed ; and, consequently, 
that these papers could be no other than the production 
of Shakspeare himself. 

The editor, in continuation, said, that these papers 


Henry Ireland, a young man nineteen years of age, by 
whom the discovery was accidentally made, at the house 
of a gentleman of considerable property, amongst a hete- 
rogeneous collection of family papers. 

The legal contracts between Shakespeare and others 
were, as it was said, first found by the junior Ireland, 
and soon afterwards, the deed of gift to William Henry 
Ireland, described as the friend of Shakspeare, in con- 
sequence of his having saved the dramatist’s life. In 
pursuing this research, he was so fortunate as to meet 
with some deeds very material to the interests of the 
gentleman at whose house he was staying; and such as 
established, beyond all doubt, his title to considerable 
property, of which he was as ignorant as he was of pos- 
sessing these interesting manuscripts of Shakspeare. In 
return for this service, the gentleman promised him every 
paper relative to Shakspeare. 

Fully satisfied with the honour and liberality shown 
to him, the finder of these treasures did not feel justified 
in importuning or requesting a gentleman, to whom he 
was known by obligation alone, to subject himself to the 
impertinence and licentiousness of literary curiosity and 
cavil, unless he should voluntarily come forward. He 
had applied to the original possessor of them for his per- 
mission to print them, and only obtained it under the 
strongest injunctions of secrecy. 


* It is to be observed,” says Mr, Malone, “ that we are 
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came into his hands from his son, Samuel William’ 
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not told where the deed was first discovered ; it is said 
in a mansion-house, but where situated is not stated. 
. Another very remarkable incident is mentioned: the dis- 
coverer met the possessor, to whom he was unknown, at 
a coffee-house, or some public place, and the conversation 
turning on old autographs, of which the discoverer was a 
colléctor, the country gentleman said to him, ‘ If you are 
for autographs, I am your man; come to my chambers, 
any morning, and rummuge my old deeds, and you will 
find enough of them.’ ey the discoverer goes, 
and taking down a parcel, in a few minutes lighted on 
the name of Shakspeare. The discovery of the title toa 
considerable estate was so fortunate and beneficial a cir- 
cumstance to this unknown gentleman, that we cannot 
wonder at his liberality in giving up all his right to these 
valuable literary curiosities ; but one naturally wishes to 
know in what county this estate lies, or whether any 
suit has been instituted within the last year or two, in 
consequence of such a discovery of title-deeds so little 
dreamt of.” 

According to Mr. Malone, the great objections, criti- 
cally speaking, to be brought against the manuscripts 
are, firstly, the orthography; this is not only not the 
orthography of Elizabeth or her time, but for the most part 
of no one age whatever. The spelling of the copulative 
and, and the preposition for, ande—forre, is unpre- 
cedented. “I have,” says Mr. Malone, “ perused some 
thousands of deeds and manuscripts, and never once 
found such a spelling of them ; the absurd way in which 
almost every word is overladen with both vowels and 
consonants, will strike every reader who has any know- 
ledge on the subject.” 

Quotations from manuscripts are made by Mr. Malone, 
from Chaucer downwards to the end of the sixteenth 
century, showing the progressive changes in the mode 
of orthography ; and they certainly appear to prove, most 
satisfactorily, that the papers, in which such laboured 
and capricious deformity of spelling is introduced, are an 
entire forgery. For example, the word masterre, at that 
period, was spelt maister. There is.not a single authority 
for Londonne. So early as the time of Edward the first, 
Robert of Gloucester said, 


‘And now me clepet it London, that is lighter in the 
mouth.’ 


Leycesterre for Leycester is us incorrect. 

Secondly, the phraseology is equally faulty, particu- 
larly in the letter, supposed to be written and directed by 
Queen Elizabeth, to William Shakspeare. This letter, 
in particular, is very easy to prove a forgery ; as, by an 
anachronisun, it is directed to William Shakspeare, at the 
Globe by the Thames. Now the Globe was a theatre 
which did not open till the year 1594; yet, in the same 
letter, mention is made of the expected presence of Lei- 
cester, who died in September 1588, when this theatre 
did not exist.” 

The deeds and miscellaneous papers were exhibited in 
Norfolk street, long before their publication, and they 
were submitted to the critical examination of any one 
willing to question them; nor, from their appearance of 
venerable antiquity, was a doubt of their genuine authen- 
ticity allowed to be entertained. When the elder Mr. 
Ireland afterwards published his “ Vindication,” he 
showed how readily the most discerning persons yielded 
their faith to this imposture. Mr. Boaden, he says, thus 
wrote to G, Steevens after having seen the manuscripts. 
“ In some instances credulity is no disgrace, strong en- 
thusiasm is always eager to believe; I confess that, for 
some time after I had seen them, I continued to think 
they might be genuine; they bore the character of the 
poet’s writing, the paper appeared of sufficient age, the 
water-marks were earnestly displayed, and the matter 
diligently applauded; I remember that I beheld the 
papers with the tremour of utmost delight, touched the 
invaluable relics with reverential respect, and deemed 
even existence dearer as it gave me so refined a satis. 
faction.” 

Similar and even stronger impressions were made on 
James Boswell, one of those literary characters who, 
in company with Dr. Parr, signed a certificate ex- 
pressing their belief of the authenticity of the papers. 
Previous to signing his name, Boswell fell on his 
knees, and, in a tone of enthusiasm and exultation, 
thanked God that he had lived to witness their discovery, 
and that he could now die in peace. In proportion to 
this strong belief, therefore, was the public indignation 
excited against the inventors of that monstrous,—and to 
the subscribers expensive—forgery, which the critical 
acumen of Mr. Malone had so clearly exposed. The 
blame of the transaction was imputed as much to Mr. 
Ireland, the father, as to William Henry, the son, who 
was, in reality, sole contriver of this imposture. In an 
exculpatory pamphlet, he says, “In justice to the me- 
mory of my father, I think it necessary to give a true 
account of the publication of these manuscripts. After 
dinner my father would read different accounts of Shak. 
speare, and remark how wonderful it was that no vestige 
of his signature remains, except that at Doctors’ Com. 
mons, Curiosity led me to look at the signature, in 
Steevens’s edition of his plays, and it occurred to me, that 
if some old writing could be produced, and passed off for 
Shakspeure’s, it might occasion a little mirth, and show 
how far credulity would go in search of antiquities. I 
first tried an experiment by writing a letter, as from the 
author of an old book in my possession, in dedication of 
it to Queen Elizabeth : I showed it to my father, who 
thought it genuine. This encouraged me to proceed till 
the whole work was completed, and published with the 
following title page: * Miscellaneous Papers and Legal 
Instruments under the hand and seal of William Shak- 
speare, including the Tragedy of King Lear, and a 
Fragment of Hamlet, folio, London, 1796. And subse- 
quently, ‘ Free Reflections on the Miscellaneous Papers, 
etc., in the possession of S. Ireland, to which are added 
extracts from the Virgin Queen, a play.’” 

The story of the country gentleman was told to silence 
the numerous enquiries as to where they came from. In 
conclusion, Mr. 8. Ireland says, “1 most sincerely regret 
any offence I may have given the world, or particular 
individuals, trusting at the same time, that they will 
deem the whole the work of a boy, without any evil or 
bad intent, but hurried on, thoughtless of any danger 
that awaited to ensnare him.” 

The drama of Vortigern, which formed one portion of 
the forgery, was brought out at Drury-lane theatre, and 
was unanimously ison 

The art of counterfeiting old deeds and manuscripts 
has often been had recourse to for the purpose of fraud. 
Some curious evidence of such practices was given in 


the ease of “ Mossam v. Dame Theodosia Joy,” which 
may be found at large in the State Trials, vol. 7, p. 571. 
This lady was proved to have forged the title-deeds of an 
estate to which she laid claim. Serjeant Stringer, in the 
course of the trial, enquired of Mrs. Duffet, one of the 
witnesses, “ Pray what did they do to the deeds to make 
them look like ancient true deeds?” The witness re- 
plied, “ For the making of the outsides look old and dirty, 
they used to rub them on the windows that were very 
dusty, and wear them in the pockets, to crease them, for 
weeks together. According as they intended to make 
use. of them, when they had been rubbed and made to 
look dirty, and they were to pass for deeds of many 
years’ standing, it was used to lay them in a balcony, or 
any open place, for the rain to wet them, and the next 
clear day they were exposed to the sun, or placed before 
the fire, to dry them hastily, that they might be shriveled.” 
The introduction of the Inquisition into Portugal, has 
been stated to have resulted from the admirable skill in 
counterfeiting signatures, which was possessed by a 
monk named Saavedra. About the year 1540, this monk 
forged apostolic bulls, royal decrees, and bills of exchange, 
with so much accuracy that they passed for genuine. 
He also succeeded so well as to pass, himself off for a 
knight commander of the military order of St. Jago, the 
income of which amounted to three hundred ducats, 
which he received for a yearand a half. Ina short time 
he acquired, by means of the royal deeds which he coun- 
terfeited, three hundred and sixty thousand ducats, He 
might have remained undetected through life, had not his 
successes tempted him to undertake a still more hazard- 
ous fraud, which led to his detection ; falling in with a 
Jesuit traveling to Portugal with an apostolical brief for 
the foundation of a Jesuit’s college, he concerted a plan 
for introducing the Inquisition. Saavedra forged letters 
from Charles V. to the King of Portugal, and a papal 
bull for establishing the Inquisition there. This bull ap- 
pointed Saavedra legate. Following up his deception, he 
assumed the character of a Roman cardinal, and made a 
visit to Portugal. The king despatched a distinguished 
nobleman to receive him. Saavedra spent three months 
at Lisbon, after which he traveled through the kingdom ; 
but he was at last detected by the Inquisitor General of 
Spain, and was sentenced to the galleys for ten years. 


The eighteenth century was closed with a literary © 


fraud, concocted in Germany, to which circumstances 
gave a temporary success. So little is known of the 
interior of Africa, that any thing which seems likely to 
add to our knowledge upon this subject can hardly fail 
to excite attention. Public curiosity was, therefore, 
raised to the highest pitch, when a work was announced, 
with the captivating title of “Travels in the Interior of 
Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to Morocco, from 
the years 1781 to 1797; by Christian Frederick Dam- 
berger.” Translations of a work which promised to re- 
move the veil, that had so long covered central Africa, 
were immediately undertaken in England and in France; 
and each translator laboured indefatigably, in the fear of 
the market being forestalled by his rival. The delusion, 


however, ‘was quickly dispelled: the work being disco- 
vered to be the manufacture of a printer of Wittemberg, 


by name Zachary Taurinius, who had before tried his 
skill in forging a Voyage to the East Indies, Egypt, &c., 


and a Voyage and Journey to Asia, Africa, and America. 
A literary imposition similar to that which was prac- — 


tised in England by Chatterton, was effected in France, 
in 1804. A small volume was published, at Paris, edited 
by M. Vanderbourgh, and professing to be the “ Poems 


of Margaret Eleanor Clotilda de Vallon-Chalys, after- 
wards Mademe do Serville; a Beensh poetess of the \ Early practice of painting and sculpture—Deception not the pur- 


fifteenth century.” They were said to have been disco. 


vered, in 1782, among the dusty archives of his family, 


by a M. de Surville, a descendant of the fair authoress, , 
who had a transcript of them made. The originals were 


unfortunately destroyed by fire, and M. de Surville lost 
his life during the French revolution, but the copy of the 
poems was saved, and with much difficulty was procured 
by the editor. Madame de Surville is represented as 
having displayed singularly precocious abilities; to have 
been married in 1421; and to have lived at least to the 


age of ninety, exercising her poetical talent to the last. | 
Serious doubts as to the truth of this story are enter. | 


tained by the literary men of France. 
authenticity of these compositions may be disputed, there 
can be no dispute respecting their merit. There is a 
grace, sweetness, and spirit, in them, which are exceed- 
ingly delightful. From the following translation of the 
supposed Madam de Surville’s “ Verses to My First Born,” 
which appeared in an early number of the New Monthly 
Magazine, some idea may be formed of her poetical ta- 
lents : 


My cherished infant ! image of thy sire ! 

Sleep on the bosom which thy small lip presses ; 
Sleep, little one, and close those eyes of fire, 

Those eyelets which the weight of sleep oppresses. 


Sweet friend! dear little one! may slumbers lend thee 
Delights which I must never more enjoy ! 

I watch o’er thee, to nourish and defend thee, 
And count these vigils sweet, for thee, my boy. 


Sleep, infant, sleep! my solace and my treasure ! 
Sleep on my breast, the breast which gladly bore thee! 
And though thy words can give this heart no pleasure, 
It loves to see thy thousand smiles come o’er thee. 


Yes, thou wilt smile, young friend, when thou awakest, 
Yes, thou wilt smile, to see my joyful guise; 

Thy mother’s face thou never now mistakest, 
And thou hast learned to look into her eyes. 


What ! do thy little fingers leave the breast, 
The fountain which thy small lip pressed at pleasure ? 
Couldst thou exhaust it, pledge of passion blest, 
E’en then thou couldst not know my fond love's mea- 
sure. 
My gentle son ! sweet friend, whom I adore! 
y infant love! my comfort ! my delight! 
I gaze on thee, and gazing o'er and o’er, 
Thieme the quick return of every night. 


His little arms stretch forth—sleep o’er him steals— 
His eye is closed—he sleeps— how still his breath ! 
But for the tints his flowery cheek reveals, 
He seems to slumber in the arms of death. 


Awake, my child!—I tremble with affright !— 
Awaken !—Fatal thought, thou art no more !— 

My child !—one moment gaze upon the light, 
‘And e’en with thy repose my life restore. 


Blest error ! still he sleeps—I breathe again— 
May gentle dreams delight his calm repose! 
But when will he, for whom I sigh—oh when 
Will he, beside me watch thine eyes unclose? 


When shall I see Aim who hath given thee life,— 
My youthful husband, noblest of his race ? 
Methinks I see, blest mother, and blest wife! 
Thy little hands thy father’s neck embrace, — 
7 


But, though the 


How will he revel in thy first caress, 
Disputing with thee for thy gentle kiss! 

But think not to engross his tenderness, 
Clotilda too shall have her share of bliss. 


How will he joy to see his image there ; 
‘The sweetness of his large, cernlean eye ! 

His noble forehead, and his graceful air 
Which Love himself might view with jealousy. 


For me—I am not } of his love, 
And gladly I divide it, sweet, with thee; 
Thou shalt, like him, a faithful husband prove, 
But not, like him, give this anxiety. ' 


_I speak to thee—thou understand’st me not— 


ou couldst not understand though sleep were fled— 
Poor little child ! the tangles of his thought, Ho 
His infant thought, are not unraveled. 
We have been happy infants as thou art; 

Sad reason will destroy the dream too soon; | 
Sleep in the calm repose that lulls thy heart, - 

Ere long its very memory will be gone. 

In 1823, a visit to England was made by a singular 
individual, named Hunter, a native of America, who, 
though it appears certain that he professed to be what he 
was not, was undoubtedly a man of considerable abilities, 
During his stay in this country, he published his own 
adventures, under the title of “ Memoirs of a Captivity 
among the Indians of North America, from Childhood 
to the Age of Nineteen; with Anecdotes descriptive of 
their Manners and Customs.” The work contains a 
highly interesting narrative of his alleged wanderings 
with various tribes of the red men, and was at first 
much prized as a faithful picture of Indian life. The 
society of Hunter was eagerly sought by many eminent 
literary and philanthropic characters, who were eager 
to assist him in that which he professed to be his grand 
object; namely, to devote himself to the civilisation of 
the red race, in order to avert the destruction which 
seems to impend over it. After his departure from Eng- 
land, however, strong evidence was brought forward, to 


; demonstrate that his story was, in great part, if not 


wholly, a fabrication. That Hunter had had some inter- 
course with the Indians, is not improbable ; but the ro- 
mantic tale which he tells of his peregrinations must 
henceforth be classed among works of fiction. 

In the following year, 1824, the extraordinary popu- 
larity which Sir Walter Scott’s novels had acquired in 
Germany, gave an occasion to an audacious fraud on the 
part of some German booksellers. A novel was got up 
by them, with the title of Walladmor, and was ushered 
into the world, at the Leipsic fair, as the translation of a 
new production by Sir Walter. This spurious Simon 
Pure subsequently made its appearance in an English 
dress. Though the author must undoubtedly be classed 
among knaves, it must in justice be owned, that he was 
not a fool ; there being some parts of his work which are 
by no means contemptible. 

The last instance of literary imposture dates no further 
back than the year 1832. A.M. Douville was the per- 
petrator, and the title which he gave to it was, “A 
Journey in Congo and the Interior of Equinoctial Africa.” 
M. Douville had probably visited some of the Portugese 
settlements on the coast, but his astonishing discoveries 
in the interior must, like the captivity of Hunter, be con- 
sidered as deserving of equal credence with the travels 
of Gulliver. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MASTERPIECES AND DECEPTIONS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 


pose of painting—Deceptive powers of early painters: Zeuxis, 
Parrhasius, Apelles, and Protogenes—Anecdote of Vandyke 
and Frank Hals—Apelles and the shoemaking critic—Apelles 
at Alexandria—-Instances of the skill of Apelles ar Parrha- 
sius, and of some modern artists—Effects of chance in Paint- 
ing—Origin of Gothic architecture—Admirable copy of Raphael 
by Del Sarto—Imitative powers of Sebastian Ricci ; Speech of 
La Fosse to him—Ingenious stratagem of Lord Northwick— 
Laughable cheat by Mab Superstitious stories respecting 
pictures—Presentation picture by Rubens—Juan de Pereja, the 
mulatto slave of Velasquez—Picture-dealing ; tricks of picture- 
dealers—Secret of the Venetian style of colouring—Anecdote 
of a picture collector—Originals mistaken for copies---[mita- 
tions of painting---The Polygraphic Society---Musaic---Mexi- 
can feather pictures---Stratagem of an architect---Michael 
Angelo’s cupid---Statue of Charles I. ; of Charles IT. 


The arts of painting and sculpture appear to have been 
practised, with more or less skill, from the earliest times, 
and probably made continual advances towards excellence 
from the idolatrous worship of graven images, both “ in 
the likeness of things above, the earth beneath, or in the 


. waters under the earth ;” but they certainly reached per- 


fection amongst the Greeks and Romans. “Who,” says 
Mr. Shee, in his Elements of Art, “ that contemplates the 
Apollo or the Venus, the Hercules or the Laocoon, the 
Gladiator or the Antinous, can point out a means of their 
improvement, or entertain a hope to see them surpassed ?” 
or who, that has Byron’s poetical description in his me- 
mory, or has had the felicity to 


“ View the lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life, and poesy, and light.” 
or see 
“ Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain,” 
can cease to regret that the paintings of the same era can 
now be appreciated only through the pages of history ? 

A learned professor of the art of painting—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—has drawn a distinction between deception, 
as he terms it, and the more laudable attempts at excel- 
lence. “ Deception,” says he, “ which is so often recom- 
mended by writers on the theory of painting, instead of 
advancing the art, in reality carries it back to its infant 
state: the first essays in painting were certainly nothing 
more than mere imitations of individual objects, and 
when these amounted to deception, the artist, had accom- 
plished his purpose.” . 

Historical records furnish us with some anecdotes of 
the deceptive powers of the earliest painters, which prove 
them to have been possessed of great delicacy and exact- 
ness of execution. -Parrhasius disputed with Zeuxis the 
honour of being the best painter in the age in which they 
lived; and, to decide this point, they agreed that each 
should produce a picture, of which the world should 
judge. Zeuxis accordingly painted some grapes, and 
Parrhasius a curtain. The work of Zeuxis being exposed, 
birds came and pecked at it: he being proud of the judg- 
ment of the birds, desired Parrhasius to draw his curtain 
and show his picture ; but, finding himself outwitted, in. 
genuously confessed himself overcome. Zeuxis after- 
wards painted a boy carrying grapes; and seeing the 
birds come to it, he confessed that, if the grapes were 
well done, the boy must be as ill done, since the birds 
were not afraid of him. Like many others of his pro- 


fession, he was doubtless. an eccentric character}, for, it. 
is said, the last picture he painted was that of an old. 
woman, which, when he had finished, he was so pleased 


with, that he laughed himself to death at her comigal 


Apelies was one of ‘the most distinguished of the. 
ancient painters, and he sought an intimacy with Proto- 


" genes, a paipter, who lived retired in the isle of Rhodes, 


whither Apelles went to see him. When he arrived 
there, he found only an old woman at the house, who, 
asking Apelles his name, he answered that he would 
write it on the canyass; and taking his pencil, with some. 


_ colour he designed something with great delicacy, and 


then retired. Protogenes coming home shortly after, the 
old woman told him what had passed. Observing the. 
beauty of the outline, he said it was the work of Apelles,. 
he believing that no one else could do it. Then, with 
another colour, he drew on the first lines a second outline, 
more correct and delicate, and went ont, bidding his 
servant show that to the person if he returned. Apelles. 
going back, was astonished to see himself outdone; but 
with a third colour he finished the design with all the 
subtilty of his art. Protogenes returning, and see 
ing this last addition, gave up the dispute, and ran in, 
haste to find Apelles. Pliny says, he saw this fragment 
before it was consumed at the burning of the emperor's — 
palace, and that there were scarce any lines to be distin- 
guished, yet it was more valuable than any other painting- 

An anecdote somewhat similar to this is related of 
Vandyke, who had so high an opinion of the genius of 
Frank Hals, that he went to Haerlem, for the sole pur- 
pose of visiting him. He introduced himself as a gentle- 
man on his travels, who had but two hours to spare, and 
wished in that time to have his portrait painted. Halse. 
commenced with all possible celerity; after he had pro- 
ceeded some time, Vandyke desired to look at his pro- 
gress, and jokingly observed, that the work seemed so 
very easy, he thought he could do the same. Then, 
taking up the palette, he requested Hals to sit down, and 
painted his portrait in a quarter of an hour. The mo- 
ment Hals saw it, he exclaimed that no one but Vandyke 
could have achieved such a wonder, and he embraced 
him with transport. : 

Apelles had recourse to an artifice to learn the senti- 
ments of the public respecting his pictures. He exposed 
them to the general view, and remained behind the can- 
vass, to hear the remarks of the passers by. A shoe- 
maker coming by one day, criticised the, sandal of a 
figure, and it was in consequence altered; but passing on 
the following day, and proud to see his criticism noticed, 
he censured the leg, which was not faulty; on which 
Apelles came from behind, and told him his jadgment 
went no higher than the sandal, whence came the 
verb, “ Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last.” - 

Another painter, it is said, desirons of putting public 
criticism to a surer test, exposed his picture with a brush. 
and some paint, and a request that each critic would 
mark that part of it he thought defective; returning in 
the evening, he found the original picture obliterated, its 
place being quite usurped ‘by the various and repeated 
marks of disapprobation. 

Apelles was once wrecked on the coast of Alexandria,. 
where he had formerly been well received; but the. 
then reigning monarch treated him with neglect. The 
courtiers, who owed Apelles a spite, sent him a fictitious 


invitation to the king’s table, by one of their attendants: 


it was gladly accepted by Apelles. The king, offended 
at his presumption, asked him which of his court had in- 
vited him. The painter extricated himself like a man of. 
wit; taking a piece of charcoal from a chaffing-dish, with 
three or four strokes on the wall he sketched the person 
who bore the message to him, to the great astonishment 
of Ptolemy, who from the first few lines knew the face 
of the impostor. This adventure reconciled the king to 
the painter, who was afterwards loaded with honours.* 

Another instance of off-hand portrait painting, is that 
recorded of Luco Giordano, who, painting before the 
Queen of Spain, was asked by her what sort of woman’ 
his wife was; when he immediately painted her on ‘the’ 
spot, introducing her into the picture he was at work 
upon ; this witty reply so pleased the queen, that she gave 
him a pearl necklace for his wife from her own person. 

The most extraordinary graphic power of Apelles’ 
pencil was evinced by the fact related by Appian—if, in- 
deed, it can be believed,—that a certain physiognomist 
and fortune-teller, by looking on his portraits, foretold the 
very time of the death of those persons whom those 
pictures represented, or at what time their deaths had 
happened, if they were already dead. 

In common also with many other celebrated painters, 
Apelles so admirably imitated animals as to deceive the 
species which he represented ; in particular, he is said to 
have so well painted a horse, that when seen by real, 
horses they neighed, snuffed and kicked at it, to provoke: 
it to fight. Parrhasius, also, succeeded so well in paint- 
ing a partridge, that the real birds flew to it. 

The more modern artists have followed the example of* 
the ancients with equal success. Barnazano, an excellen ¢ 
painter of landscapes, painted a. strawberry so exact’ .y 
that peacocks snapped at it, supposing it to be natar a), 
Andrea de Mantegna deceived his master with a fly, pa‘ int- 
ed on the brow ofa lion. Holbein proposed to quit F Sasi] 
for a time, to raise\the value of his works, which were 
growing too numerous there ; but before he went, he in 
timated that he should leave a specimen of the power ef> 
his abilities. A portrait of one of his patrons was at hie. 
house; on the forehead he painted a fly, and sems the. 
picture to the owner of it: the gentleman, struck with, 
the beauty of the piece, went eagerly to brush eff" the. 
fly, and then found the deceit. The story soon. spread 
and, as such trifling deceptions often do, made. more ig. 
pression than greater excellences, Orders were piven to 
prevent the city being deprived of so wonder“a] an artist, 
but in the meanwhile Holbein had withdrawn himself 
privately. A Roman cardinal, it is said, even presented 
a paper to a portrait of Pope Leo, for him tp sign it.- 

Chance has sometimes effected that v/hich the skill of 
the artist in vain endeavoured to 'peyjorm, A lucky hit 
of this sort is attributed’ to Pro‘ogenes, who had fora 


Tong time endeavoured to represent the foam about the 


Mr. in illustration of ha. 
morvus subjects are so well known, lately applied 
powers of his pencil to a similar 
to a magistrate for protection against an impostor who 
assumed his name, and prea subscriptions and con. 
tribations to forthcoming works, from strangers. newly 
arrived in the pe for when asked to ribe. the 
person of this man for the information of the police, Mr. 
Cruikshank instantly sketched his likeness, to the amuse. 
meant of all present. 
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mouth of a‘horse. Getting at last impatient, he-threw 
the sponge with which he wiped" off his colours ‘at the 
horse, when he found that his long wished-for design had 
been’ thus’ most Happily executed. 
Many excellent designs doubtless owe their origin to 
chance. “Leonardo da Vinéi says, “the spots which are 
seer-on an old wall, forming coufused masses of different 
subjects, may excite genius, and help it to produce, some- 
thing; and it has often been an amusing exercise of the 


_ ingenious to develope the irregular and fanciful lines in 


veined marbles into perfect and intelligible pictures. 

“Tire idea of the elegant Corinthian capital was first 
suggestéd by an accidental circumstance, which is thus 
recorded: A young maid ‘of Corinth dying, her mother 
or nurse collected in a basket the toys of which she had 
been fond, and carried them to her grave, where she left 
the basket, covered with a tile. It happened to be set 
upon an acanthus, which, being thus depressed in the 
middle, spread its leaves and stalks outwards, and gtew 
up the sides of the basket, till, reaching the tile, placed 
on the top, they were again depressed ; at which time 
Callimachus, the sculptor, chanced to pass the grave, and, 
pleased with the graceful appearance of the foliage, applied 
it to the formation of the capital, afterwards called Corin- 
thian. : 

(To be continued.) 
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' PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 17, 1837. 


The Election—Considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited in both the political ‘parties of the country by the 
astounding fact that New York has just turned a com- 
plete somerset. The columns of totals exhibit quite 
the reverse of last year, the whigs now predominating in 
a greater proportion in the legislature than their oppo- 
nents of last winter. The whigs here rejoice, of course, 
and will probably expend much money in burning pow- 
der, visiting New York, in eating and in drinking. They 
have a right to rejoice, but we like the suggestion made 
by a correspondent of a daily paper, that the rejoicing 
should be mental, and the money spent in acts of charity; 
we shall have occasion, no doubt, to distribute much 
soup, &c. to the suffering poor this winter. 


The Hints to Agrarians, which have occupied our first 
page for some weeks, will be concluded next week by 
the insertion of a few remarks on Trades-Unions. These 
topics may not be palateable to some of our readers, but 
we believe they have been so well treated as to command 
attention ; if so, they will do good. The country has suf, 
fered materially from the fact that false notions, and un- 
tenantable theories, have been industriously propagated 
among the working classes for selfish ends. 


The Indians.—The recent steamboat disaster in the 
southwest, by which three hundred emigrating Indians 
were drowned, calls for investigation, and in some care- 
less quarters for castigation. In war, killing is no mur- 
der; the principle seems to be carried out that a steam- 
boat captain can do no wrong, even though he navigates 
an unworthy vessel, gets drank, or goes to sleep. The 
very impunity from prosccuti kos them careless and 
foolhardy. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott.—The fifth part of the Memoirs 
of Sir Walter Scott, just published by Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, with a portrait, embraces the period from the 
middle of 1820 to the beginning of 1825; the most active, 


_ brilliant, and happy time of his life. It was, too, appa- 


rently, the most presperous, though the appearances were 
hollow and deceitful; but his feelings were not embitterd 
by a knowledge of the snare that was set for his cup of 
pleasure. His domestic pleasures, his best feelings, his 
excellent temper, and his unwearied benevolence, had 
each its opportunity for happy display, notwithstanding 
the system of pecuniary transactions was weaving its 
web around him. All was smooth on the surface, and 
few traces appear in this volume of those shadows which 
soon cast a gloom over his earthly prospects. He now 
enjoyed the intercourse of congenial and distinguished 
individuals, and had leisure sufficient to bestow on much 
delightful correspondence. Published as the work is, by 
piecemeal, we must reserve any observations we may 
have to make until the whole work is completed, which 
it will be by the appearance of another part. The fol- 


- lowing account of the Abbotsford Hunt is the only ex- 


tract in which we can now indulge :— 
THE ABBOTSFORD HUNT. 

The 28th of October; the birth-day of Sir Walter's 
eldest son, was, I think, that usually selected for the Ab- 
botsford Hunt. This was the coursing-field on a large 
seale, including, with as many of the young gentry as 
pleased to attend, all Scott’s personal favourites among 
the yeomen and farmers of the surrounding country. The 
sheriff always took the field, but latterly devolved the 
command upon his friend Mr. John Usher, the ex- 
laird of Toftfield ; and he could not have had a more skil- 


commonly, ere we returned, hares enough to supply 
the wife of every farmer that attended with soup for a 
week following. The whole then dined at Abbotsford ; 
the sheriff in the chair, Adam Ferguson croupier, and 
Dominie Thompson, of course, chaplain. George, by the 
way, was himeelf an eager partaker in the preliminary 
+ ooh and now he would favour us with a grace, in 
’s phrase, “as long as my arm,” beginning with 
thanks to the Almighty, who had given man dominion 
the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field, and 
tiating on this text with so luculent a commentary, 
Scott, who had been fumbling with his spoon long 
he reached his amen, could not help ame ay ag 
sat down, “ Well done, Mr. George, I think we've had 
ling but the view halloa!” The company, whose 
thus deferred, were seldom, I think, under 
umber, and sometimes the 
‘as such as suited the occasion,—a baron of 
at the foot of the table, a salted round at 
while tareens of hare-soup, hotchpot 


and sherr hose stomachs they suited. 
The quaighs Glenlivet were filled brimful, and tossed 


off as if they held water. The wine-decanters made a 
few rounds of the table, but the hints for hot punch and 
toddy soon became'clamorous. Two or three bowls were 
introduced, and placed under the supervision of expe- 
rienced facturers—one of these being usually the 
Ettrick Shepherd; and then the business of the evening 
commenced in good earnest. The faces shone and 
glowed like those at Camacho’s wedding; the chairman 
told his richest stories of old rural life, Lowland or High- 
‘land; Ferguson and humbler heroes fought their penin- 
sular battles o’er again; the stalwart Dandie Dinmonts 
lugged out their last winter’s snow-storm, the parish 
scandal, perhaps, or the dexterous bargain of the Nor- 
thumberland tryste ; and every man was knocked down 
for a song that he sung best or took most pleasure in 
singing. Sheriff-substitute Shortreed (a cheerful hearty 
little map, with a sparkling eye and most infectious 
laugh) gave us Dick o’ the Cow,” or “ Now Liddlesdale 
has ridden a raid ;” a weather-beaten, stiff-bearded vete- 
ran, Captain Ormistoun, as he was called, (though I doubt 
if his rank was recognised at the Horse Guards,) had the 
rimitive pastoral of “Cowdenknowes” in sweet per- 
ion; Hogg produced “The Women folk,” or “The 
Kye comes hame,” and, in spite of many grinding notes, 
contrived to make every body delighted, whether with the 
fun or the pathos of his ballad; the Melrose doctor sang 
in spirited style some of Moore’s masterpieces ; a couple 
_ of retired sailors joined in “ Bould Admiral Duncan upon 
the high sea;” and the gallant croupier crowned the last 
bow! with “Ale, ale, thou art my darling!” Imagine 
some smart Parisian savant, some dreamy pedant of 
Halle or Heidelberg, a brace of stray young lords from 
Oxford or Cambridge, or perhaps their prim college tu- 
tors, planted here and there amidst these rustic wassailers 
—this being their first vision of the author of Marmion 
and Ivanhoe, and he appearing as heartily at home in the 
scene as if he had been a veritable Dandie himself; his 
face radiant, his laugh gay as childhood, his chorus 
always ready. And so it proceeded, until some worthy 
who had fifteen or twenty miles to ride home, began to 
insinuate that his wife and bairns would be getting sorely 
anxious about the fords, and the Dumples and Hoddins 
were at last heard neighing at the gate, and it was voted 
that the hour had come for doch an dorroch—the stirrup- 
cup, to wit—a bumper all round of the unmitigated moun- 
tain dew. How they all contrived to get home in safety, 
Heaven only knows; but I never heard of any serious 
accident except upon one occasion, when James Hogg 
made a bet at starting that he would leap over his wall- 
eyed pony as she stood, and broke his nose in this experi- 
ment of “ o’ervaulting ambition.” One comely yoodwife, 
far off among the hills, amused Sir Walter by tel ing him, 
the next time he her homestead after one of these 
jolly doings, what her husband's first words were when 
ie alighted at his own door—“ Ailie, my woman, I’m 
ready for my bed; and oh, lass, (he gallantly added,) I 
wish I could sleep for a towmont, for there’s only ae 
thing in this warld worth living for, and that’s the Ab- 
botsford Hunt !” 


The mills are so scarce in the neighbourhood of Peoria, 
Tllinois, that while wheat is selling for seventy cents a 
bushel, flour commands $8 a barrel. 

A further rise in the price of wheat took place at Bal- 
timore on Saturday last. A parcel of Bremen good red 
wheat was sold at $2 10 per bushel. 

The Columbus Journal states that the banks of Ohio 

one dollar in specie for every one dollar and 
seventy-five cents of paper in circulation. 

Texas.—The great storm which has destroyed the 
shipping at Galveston, Velasco, &c. has made provisions 
of all kinds very dear and scarce. The article of potatoes 
alone is quoted at $8 per barrel. 

Jonathan M. Phillips, of Ohio, has been mulcted to the 
tune of $1400 damages, at the suit of Elizabeth Crockett, 
for seduction and breach of promise of marriage. 

AntmaL Macnetism.—There is no species of imposture 
which does not visit London in its turn; but it is rarely 
that when once exposed, it meets with a second recep- 
tion. It appears, however, that animal magnetism, the 
most abominable, as well as the most ridiculous piece of 
quackery that ever knave invented to play off upon ner- 
vous credulity, and which more than half a century ago 
was scouted and routed by the scientific men in every 
capital in Europe, has been lately revived in that metro- 
polis, and even patronised under the roof of a public in- 
stitution. 

The Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, late president of Wil- 
liams College, departed this life at Newark, on Tuesday 
morning, aged 67. He was a man of splendid talents 
and great usefulness. For a considerable time he was 
pastor of Park street church, Boston. 

A Pennsylvanian was arrested in Augusta, Georgia, a 
short time since, on suspicion of having passed counter- 
feit notes on the Bucks county bank. $2800 of the notes 
of that bank were found in his possession, and the proof 
of his guilt being conclusive, he was committed to jail. 
Specimens of the notes were furwarded to Philadelphia 
for examination, and ascertained to be genuine ! 

We learn from a Cincinnati paper, that a fire recently 
took place at Paris, Kentucky. Scott’s row, one of the 
finest ranges of buildings in that town, was entirely con- 
sumed. The bank, adjoining them, by great exertions, 
was saved, 

The Jamaica papers of the 10th ult. contain a corres- 
pondence between the mayor of Kingston and the com- 
mander of the British ship of war Madagascar, relative 
to su depredations committed on the coast of 
Mexico on British property by two Texan vessels of war. 
Several British cruisers have been despatched in that di- 
rection. 

Nosrz.—A short time since a youre gentleman, a 
member of the Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
leaving a widowed mother and sisters, who were partially 
dependent upon his exertions for support,—a meeting of 
the society, composed mostly of merchants’ clerks, was 
called, and an annuity of one hundred dollars for five 
years subscribed, besides four hundred dollars to be ap- 
propriated according to circumstances. 

Texas.—President Houston has delivered his message 
to the congress of ‘Texas, and expresses a belief, that be- 
fore the boundary lines between the two countries will 
be run, Texas will be a member of the Union. He had 
not heard that Mexico had given liberty to the Texan 
prisoners in her limits. 

The Richmond Enquirer of Friday last, says :—“ It is 
said that our own bank of Virginia has negotiated the 
sale of about half a million of scrip, assigned to the James 
River Company, and issued on the faith of the state. 
There is every reason to hope that these negotiations will 
be made available to the banks; and they may possibly 
enter the stream of commercial transactions, and con- 
tribute to lower the foreign exchange.” 

Cincinnati anp Cuar.eston Rait-Roav.—A slip from 
the Nashville Banner of the 24th ult., informs us that the 
bill to grant banking privileges to this enterprise, was in 
a fair way to become a law. The consent of ‘['ennessee 
to this measure, is all that is necessary to ensure an early 
completion of the great project. 

Wisconsin Goinc new State aLmost.—The 
temporary capitol for thé territorial legislature of Wis- 
consin is just completed at Burlington, according to the 
Advertiser of that place. It is said to be a commodious 
building. ‘here are also several new hotels; and as a 

_ specimen of the larders of the west, the editor cites as 
every-day dishes—a saddle of venison, a prairie chicken, 
a wild goose, duck, fish, &c. &c. Among other evidences 


of the rapid advances of civilisation in the extreme north- 


west, it is mentioned that there is a fine steam ferry boat 
already plying across the river Mississippi. Emigrants 
are pouring in by the thousand. 

The eldest daughter of a gentleman in Washington 
square, aged ten years, received a card which ran thus: 

“ Miss B at home at 7, punch at 8, quadrilles.” 
It was for the same evening—rather short notice, to be 
sure, for a fashionable assemblage. It elicited the follow- 
ing reply, the father being somewhat in our way of 
thinking in these matters;—“ Miss R presents her 
compliments to Miss B ,and regrets to say that 
she Is to be well whipped at 7, and in bed by 8,” 

* The Rev. Dr. Brantley, of Philadelphia, has, says the 

Charleston Courier, received an unanimous call to the 

pie charge of the Baptist ehurch in that city, and 
as accepted the appointment. 

By the arrival of the brig Finance, from Port au 
Prince, the National Enquirer has received Haytien pa- 
pers and letters, from which it appears there are appre- 
hensions of difficulties between Hayti and Fravce. Pre. 
sident Boyer had issued, on the 22d October, a procla- 
mation about sundry unsatisfactory negotiations with 
France. It concludes thus, in the translation with which 
we have been favoured : , y 

“ Does the commissioner, whose approaching arrival 
is announced, come in a spirit of reconciliation, to settle 
the propositions which we have made to his government ? 

“ Ifsuch is his mission, he will find in the Haytien 
government the sincere desire of conforming to any pos- 
sible arrangement, which must, above all, be compatible 
with the national honour. 

“ If, on the contrary, as wide-spread rumour appears 
to render probable, he comes surrounded with the accou- 
trements of war, with the design of imposing on us con- 
ditions which every free people should blush to accept, 
the nation will recall its primitive energy. It will be 
faithful to the outh which it has taken, to defend, to the 
last gasp, their rights and independence. 

“ Haytiens! be calm, but be ready for every event. 
May your confidence always respond to the devotion of 
the president of Hayti to your most sacred interests. 
Show, even to the last moment, your inviolable respect 
for the rights of man,—so that the whole, when admiring 
your moderatiow and heroism, may acknowledge that 
you are worthy of the rank to which your courage has 
elevated you among civilised nations. 


Breap Srurrs.—It has become a matter of great im- 
portance that the next European packet should carry 
strong assurances respecting the prices of bread stuffs, 
in the United States. Of the continuance of high prices 
there can no longer be any doubt. At New Orleans flour 
has suddenly advanced to $12 a bbl. In Baltimore the 

rice is $9 50, and here it is $9 a 9 50, to say the least. 
Tn Baltimore wheat sold last week at fully two dollars a 
bushel, here it cannut be bought under that price. Rye 
has sold very extensively here at 125 cents for 56 lbs., 
and corn would readily command 1124 cents. 

We believe the opinion of the dealers is that lower 
prices are not to be expected before spring, and that high 
prices will be established unless kept down by large im- 
portations from abroad. There is no chance that foreign 
importations will be large enough to depress the market 
—- All that is expected from them is to prevent 
a much further advance. Foreign merchants may there- 
fore calculate with confidence on present prices, at least ; 
and if only care be taken’in putting wheat or other grain 
on ship-board, in good order, it will arrive here so with- 
out injury. German wheat has established a high re- 
putation with our millers, and would at any time com- 
mand the highest market rates. As to rye, it is wanted 
chiefly for the distillers, and so turns to little real good. 
But the worms of the stills must be kept running, for 
man will have whiskey whether their families, or even 
themselves, have bread or not. Sorry as we are for the 
necegsity which exists, that necessity will make us glad 
to see foreign bread stuffs coming again freely into our 

The Baltic sea will be closed too soon for many 
shipments on advices now sent out; but in the ports of 
England there are great quantities stored in bond, and 
from other countries accessible through the Mediter- 
ranean, the winter will not prevent the movements of 
commerce.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

The ship Nestor, Captain Moses, sailed from New 
York for New Orleans on the 23d of August, with two 
hundred and twelve passengers. A letter from Captain 
Moses states that one hundred and sixty-two of his pas- 
sengers died of the yellow fever previous to the 4th of 
October—and that on the 19th only ten out of the whole 
number survived. 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this office. 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to commend much the 
advice of a plain man at Buxton, who sold brooms. A 
proud lazy young fellow came to him for a besom u 
trust, to whom the old man said, “ Friend, hast thou no 
money? Borrow of thy back and thy belly, they ‘Il never 
ask thee for 't; I should be dunning thee every day.” 

A Lona Nose.—Napoleon used to say, “ Strange as it 
may appear, when I want any good head-work done, I 
choose a man, provided his education has been suitable, 
with a long nose. His breathing is bold and free, and 
his brains, as well as his lungs and heart, cool and clear, 
In my observation of men, I have almost invariably found 
a long nose and a long head go together.” 

Har Price.—A witty Hibernian, just arrived in 
London, and wandering about, perceived a blanket at a 
shop door, with this inscription on it, “ This superior 
blanket for half price.’ Pat walked in, and demanded 
the price, “just 5s. sir,” replied the shopkeeper. “ By 
my sowle, and that’s cheap enough!” And so, folding 
the blanket up, and putting it under his arm, he laid down 
28. 6d. and was walking off. The shopkeeper intercept- 
ed him, and demanded other A Didn’t you 
say, you spalpeen, that the price of the blanket was 58.7? 
I given half of it? And by 
that same token, I wont give up my bargain.” A scuffle 
ensued, and Pat was taken to Bow street; but when there, 
he pleaded his cause so ably, that the magistrates dis- 
missed the complaint, and advised the shopkeeper never 
again to ticket his goods at “ half price.” 

We understand that Dr. Andrew Smith has just ob- 
tained from the government a grant of money to enable 
him to publish the whole of the zoological drawings made 
during the late expedition into Africa. A grant for a 
similar purpose has also been made to Charles Darwin, 
Esq., who brought to this country, after the voyage in 
the surveying ship Beagle, such an immense addition of 
species in different branches of zoology. 

Inaratirupe.—One ungrateful man does an injury to 
all who are wretched. 

There is no living creature that gives us such an idea 
of happiness as a bird, as it skims on light wing along 
the ether, alights among flowery shrubs, or upon the 
springy bough of a lofty tree, or dresses its plumage by 
a fountain or a stream. 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones has taken the ribands, as 
the regular driver of the Taglioni coach, to and from 
Windsor. 

To rake A Speck rrom tHe Eye,—We lately learned 
a very clever and safe mode of extracting any little speck 
of dirt or dust from the eye, when it cannot be easily re- 
moved by the hand. It consists in licking it out with 
the tongue. The person affected lays his head down 
with his face uppermost, and the operator, desiring that 


the eye shall be — open, comes across it gently with 
his tongue, so as effectually to wipe it clear of the extra- 
neous body. This, we find, has been a common practice 
among some classes of stone-cutters, on getting what is 
called a fire in their eye; and we doubt if the whole of 


' the resources of the medical art could afford a better re- 


medy. 

To Inputer in Music.—Nothing is more com- 
mon than spontaneous stimulation of the organ of tune. 
We are then often haunted with what Mathews calls the 
ghost of a tune, which intrudes itself on all occasions, 
and sometimes under circumstances peculiarly ludicrous. 
I have heard of a worthy clergyman, who, while in the 

ulpit one Sunday, felt an excessive desire to sing Maggi 
uder; on going home, the tendency to indulge in this, 
ners freak became irresistible, and without more ado 
went into his garden and sung the song with great 
glee. This done, the inclination vanished ; his organ of 
tune received the — for which it was craving, 
and the ghost of Maggie Lauder took to flight—Mac- 

nish’s Phrenology. 

A temperance society has just been established at 
Cassel, under the presidency of a gentleman who rejoices 
in the somewhat inappropriate name of Rausch ; Anglice 
—Intoxication. 

Prorocation or was further 
prorogued on Monday by commission to the 15th No- 
vember, when both houses will ble for the tr: 
tion of public business. The commissioners were the 
lord chancellor, Lord Foley, and Lord King. 

Crear anp Decisive.—Peter the Great, when in Eng- 
land, is said to have remarked to a confidant, that he was 
not aware of having more than four lawyers in his do- 
= and when he got home he would hang two of 

m. 

Marrimoniat Sratistics.—At the age of 60, there are 
but 22 unmarried men alive for 48 married: at 70, 11 
bachelors for 27 married men; and at 80, for three 
bachelors, who may chance to be alive, there are nine” 
Benedicks. Very nearly the same proportion holds good 
in the female sex, of whom while 72 who have been 
married attain the age of 45, only 52 unmarried reach 
the same term of life. 

Hicuianp Pripe.—Macdonald, the last of the Lords 
of the Isles, happening to be in Ireland, was invited to an 
entertainment given by the lord.lieutenant. He chanced 
to be among the last in coming in, and sat himself down 
at the foot of the table near the door. The lord-lieutenant 
requested him to sit beside him. Macdonald asked in 
his native tongue,“ What the carle said?” On being 
told that he was desired to move towards the bead of the 
table, he replied, “Tell the carle that wherever Mac- 
donald sits, that is the head of the table.” 

Derinition or Noruinc.—At the Donegal assizes, the 
following hu:norous cross-examination of a witness occa- 
sioned much merriment in court. Mr. Doherty—* What 
business do you follow?” “I am a schoolmaster.” 
“Did you turn off your scholars or did they turn you 
off” “TI do not wish to answer irrelevant questions” — 
(Laughter). 
pupils?” “Ay! t am I; a much greater favourite 
than you are with the public.” “Where were you, sir, 
this night?” “This night!” said the witness ; “ there is 
a learned man—this night is not come yet; I suppose 
you mean that night.” (Here the witness looked at the 
Judge, and winked his eye, as if in triumph.) “I pre- 
sume the ‘schoolmaster was abroad’ that night, doing 
nothing 2?” “ Define ‘nothing,’” said witness. Mr. 
Doherty did not comply. “Well,” said the learned 
schoolmaster, “T will define it—it is a footless stocking, 
without a leg”—(roars of laughter, in which his lordshi 
joined). “You may go down, sir.” “Faith, I we 
believe you ’re tired enough of me ; but it is iny profes- 
sion to enlighten the public, and if you have any more 

to ask, I will answer them.” — Belfast Northern 

ig. 
ADMONITORY INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO LANS- 
‘assenger ! think’st t is passage to pass through! 

Pass then, and think; but in don't 
at pass without thinking, you pass like an ass through; 

, think while you ’re passing, and pass for a thinker! 
. D. 

_ A person who was famous for arriving just at dinner 
time, upon going to a friend’s (where he was a frequent 
visiter), was asked by the lady of the house if he would 
do as they did, On his replying he should be most happy 
to have the pleasure, she replied, “ Dine at home, then.” 
He, of course, received his quietus for some time at least. 

Turn Asout.—*——n, thé comedian, and an inve- 
terate wag, strolling through the streets of A——, ob- 
served on u sign over the door of a shop, “Turning 
done here.” stepped in, and enquired for the master 
of the premises. “I am here, sir,” answered the first 
person he saw. “ You're a turner ?—you know your 
business I have no doubt.” “Certainly, sir, I turn in 
ivory, brass, wood, iron—in short in every thing.” 
‘Good! oblige me by turning something for me while I 
wait.” “What is it, sir?” “Turn me a somerset.” 
“ Leave the shop, or I'll turn you out and——” “I'll 
overturn you if you try it!” returned the horrid creature. 

Another interruption has been experienced in the 
works of the tunnel under the Thames. It is fully as- 
certained, however, that the aperture in the bed of the 
river through which the water has again found its way 
into the tunnel, is small compared to that which for- 
merly occurred. .Mr. Brunel is preparing a report of 
the whole circumstances attending this accident, for the 
information of her majesty’s government, as well as for 
the directors.’ He still expesses his confident opinion 
that he shall be able to complete the great work. It is, 
however, generally believed that a shaft must be com- 
menced on the Middlesex shore before the works can 

roceed with any rapidity, as the waters arising from 

and springs have of late much increased, added to the 
difficulty of obtaining a proper ventilation. 


ANDREW M'‘CANN, THE ABSENT MAN. 


In the town of Ayr lived Andrew M‘Cann, 

A very worthy, but absent man :— 

Andrew once called at a house in town, 

And sent up his name—“ Mister Peter Brown ;” 

Held an egg in his hand while his watch was boiling, 
And oft was seen toiling 

His weary way to the bridge of Ayr, 

With one foot booted and one fvot bare. 


A very old man was Andrew M’Cann; 
And always before he went to rest, 
As soon as undress'd, 
He roll’d his small clothes up like a ball, 
Then taking his coat, with the greatest care, 
He hung it over the back of a chair; 

Then laid his head 

On the pillow in bed. 
One night he came home more absent than ever, 
And, as you may suppose, “ uncommonly clever ;” 
So taking his garments (what a conceit!) 
He tuck’d them up under blanket and sheet, 
Then threw himself over the chair, like a sack, 
And broke hie back. 

c. Cc. 
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